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Our Opportunities 
in World Commerce 


Address by Secretary of Commerce Harriman Before National Foreign Trade Convention 


GREATLY APPRECIATE having the 

opportunity to talk with members of 
the National Foreign Trade Council. The 
membership includes on a national basis 
the men and the institutions vitally in- 
terested in the development of American 
international commerce—engaged in 
manufacturing, production and distribu- 
tion for export, in transportation, com- 


munications, and insurance, in finance, 


and, of special importance at this stage 
in our economic history, in imports. 

I wish to discuss America’s opportuni- 
ties in world commerce. Terms are im- 
portant in clarifying the meaning of 
discussions. Thus I use the term world 
commerce rather than foreign trade ad- 
visedly. We are a part of the world 
whereas the word foreign connotates 
something apart from us. Trade is so 
often used in connection with individual 
transactions whereas commerce signifies 
the whole field of economic intercourse. 

The men in this Council have a pri- 
mary responsibility, in cooperation with 
Government, to take full advantage of 
the opportunities we have to develop 
world commerce in the interests of our 
own people and of the people of the 
world. This is a grave but inspiring re- 
sponsibility. In no small measure there 
rests on you the shaping of the world 
to come for peace and prosperity. 


Powerful Influence 


The United States is an overpowering 
force in the economic world today. Our 
industrial capacity is over one-half the 
industrial capacity of the world. We are 
an important factor in agricultural pro- 
duction. We are a great creditor Nation 
with the power to affect significantly 
international financial and economic 
Stability. Dependent upon the policies 
we adopt and the actions we take, we can 
exercise great influence for good or for 
harm. 

We are all familiar with our abortive 
attempts after the last World War to 
expand our foreign trade and finance— 





which ended in the collapse of 1929. We 
are all familiar with the disaster that 
followed for ourselves and for the world, 
contributing to the conditions that led 
to the second World War. We must not 
and will not make these same mistakes 
again. 
To Improve Relations 

Now let me analyze briefly what our 
Government is doing to participate in 
world economic problems. We contrib- 
uted generously to UNRRA for relief and 
rehabilitation of peoples in distress from 
war devastation. 

In looking forward to the second 
phase—the period of reconstruction to 
normal life—our Government called the 
Bretton Woods Conference in the sum- 
mer of 1944. From this Conference the 
International Fund and the International 
Bank have emerged to assist in stabiliz- 
ing currencies and in financing those 
countries needing capital for their re- 
construction and development. We have 
played a leading role in the creation of 
these institutions; we must continue to 
support an American policy which will 


Secretary of Commerce, W. Averell 
Harriman. 


give leadership in the successful opera- 
tion of these institutions. 

We have made proposals for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization with the 
objective of breaking down and keeping 
down as far as practicable barriers to 
world trade. 

Although we ourselves believe in the 
value of private trading we know that 
other nations have adopted state trading. 
Therefore, our proposals are designed to 
improve relations between countries with 
different concepts. 

Discussions are now proceeding in 
London with the representatives of im- 
portant governments to develop a charter 
for this organization. 

It is planned that the preparatory 
commission for the organization will 
meet in the Spring. The delegates of 18 
nations then intend to work out multi- 
lateral trade agreements for the general 
reduction of tariffs. 

The newspapers, as well as FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, have published the 
official announcement of the intention of 
our Government to negotiate reciprocal 
tariff agreements at that time. The 
countries involved in these negotiations 
represent by far the largest part of the 
world market for our goods. The pub- 
lished list of commodities on which this 
Government would consider negotiating 
concessions is substantial, including 
products in a majority of the paragraphs 
of the Tariff Act. 

But the size of this list should be no 
surprise. The war greatly restricted the 
original program of the United States to 
obtain reciprocal reductions of tariff bar- 
riers throughout the world. Moreover, 
these negotiations will be conducted with 
18 countries at once. 

These unprecedented negotiations, 
which, with the exception of the recent 
agreement with Paraguay, are the first 
to take place under the Trade Agree- 
ments Law since its extension by Con- 
gress in 1945, have been forecast in the 
frequently announced objectives of the 
administration to obtain the reduction of 
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barriers both to United States exports 
and to United States imports. 

This policy can bear fruit only if the 
tariff bargaining power of the United 
States is used as quickly as possible so as 
to prevent reestablishment of prohibitive 
and discriminatory impediments to trade 
in every country and, in an even more 
virulent form, the disastrous restrictions 
of the early 1930's. 


Broad Support Invoked 


I hope and am confident that the 
members of the National Foreign Trade 
Council will support our Government in 
attaining these essential objectives. 
They can do much individually and col- 
lectively in backing these policies on the 
broad basis of national interest, and can 
have great influence in assisting in ob- 
taining the support of the people of the 
country as a whole. 

We have developed a foreign political 
policy on a bi-partisan basis. Republican 
leaders have been consulted in the de- 
velopment of this policy. Senator Van- 
denberg has sat at the elbow of Mr. 
Byrnes and shared the responsibility at 
important international conferences. 
The country -has given support to the 
policies that have been developed. Thus, 
we can truly say they are American poli- 
cies. 

In the economic field there has been a 
large measure of bi-partisan support. 
But as some of these policies are still in 
the making it is essential that we keep 
ever before us the vital importance of 
keeping our foreign economic policies out 
of partisan politics. 

I am encouraged to believe that this 
will result, since Republican as well as 
Democratic leaders have endorsed the 


steps taken so far. This is of peculiar 
significance today with responsibility for 
government divided between the two 
parties. 


No Time for Narrow Views 


This is no time for narrow thinking. 
You all know the disastrous dislocations 
that have occurred, the world over, as a 
result of the war. Some of us have seen 
them at first-hand. The people of many 
countries are struggling to rebuild the 
very basis of sustaining life. All coun- 
tries are facing serious difficulties in at- 
tempting to regain their prewar stand- 
ards. We, ourselves, are facing the prob- 
lem of developing a stable as well as an 
expanding economy. 

As I say, this is not the time for narrow 
thinking. This is a time for statesman- 
ship in business as well as in government. 
We appreciate that individuals and in- 
dividual enterprises in this country will 
prosper only as the country prospers as 
a whole, and I am sure you all agree that 
our prosperity at home can be secured 
only if there is a climate in the world 
that is favorable for the development of 
prosperity for all nations. In the de- 
veloping of this climate our Government 
is taking the lead. But it can succeed 
only if it has the support of the people 
of the country. 


Role of Private Business 


The strength of our country is based on 
private enterprise. Our Government’s 
policies are directed toward giving op- 
portunity to private business. Thus it is 
the obligation of all financial, industrial, 
and commercial businesses to do what 
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each properly can to further world com. 
merce. 

The opportunities for private invest. 
ment abroad, wisely made, are great, par. 
ticularly when political conditions be- 
come more stable. I wish to suggest for 





your consideration, when you are study. 
ing the question of investments in Other 
countries, that you attempt to interest 
nationals of those countries in the en- 
terprise and to bring them in as partners 

Enterprises owned and controlled by 
foreigners are never popular in any 
country. No matter how beneficial the 
operations may be to the people of that 
country there is always the inclination 
to consider them foreign exploitation 
whereas if a true partnership can be 





established with the local people they 
become part of the community life. 

We have the knowledge and tech. 
niques as well as the equipment for the 
development of industrial production and 
agricultural production which are needed 
in varying degrees by all countries. 

Although in the long run imports and 
services from other countries must bal- 
ance our exports, the need of the other 
nations at the present time and for some 
time to come is so great that we must 
use every sound medium of finance in 
assisting them to buy from us for their 
reconstruction and development. 

In addition to private financing and 
private investment we have the Inter- 
national Bank and our own Export- 
Import Bank. I name them in order of 
desirability, but I do feel that, as con- 
ditions arise where useful foreign financ- 
ing cannot be done in other ways. we 
should not hesitate to use the Export- 
Import Bank, preferably in cooperation 
with private finance. 


Loo k lo Us 


As I have said, the need for American 
products is great. All the industrial na- 
tions are looking to us to obtain the 
most efficient equipment in many lines 
and to learn from us efficient methods 
and techniques. The scientific develop- 
ments during the war give new impetus 
to industrial development. 

Other countries that had not pre- 
viously been able to develop their indus- 
tries are determined to undertake indus- 
trial development. Again they look to us 
in no small measure. In backward areas 
where the populations have never known 
a decent life, American enterprise can 
play an important and useful role, 
through introduction of modern Amer- 
ican equipment and production methods 
in agriculture and in the simpler indus- 
tries. 

Experience has proved that our own 
trade on a direct or multilateral basis 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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World-Trade Role of 


U.S. 


Drug Wholesalers 


Capabilities, Active Stimuli, and Obvious Opportunities, All Tend To Impel 
Drug Wholesalers in This Country To Tackle the Foreign Field, or To Expand 


Their Efforts Therein. 


HE UNITED STATES drug whole- 

saler has ample reason to be “world- 
market conscious today.” The daily 
press is filled with news of the need for 
United States products. Outstanding 
among the items for which other coun- 
tries are clamoring are U.S. drugs. Not 
only are such demands made Known to 
regularly established drug sources and to 
purchasing and relief agencies, but also 
to relatives in the United States. The 
war made many of our staple drugs and 
new and efficacious products in this field 
known throughout the world. 

Over the years, a number of drug 
wholesalers in the United States have 
asked the question: “Can I sell abroad?” 
The answer of the Department of Com- 
merce has always been “Yes,” provided 
the inquirer indicated a willingness to 
establish a foreign-trade department. 
Since drug wholesalers are proficient dis- 
tributors at home, there is reason to be- 
lieve that they could become highly suc- 
cessful foreign traders. This fact has 
been so well demonstrated by those who 
are now operating abroad that the drug- 
manufacturing industry should be eager 
to see more United States drug whole- 
Salers take an active part in developing 
oversea opportunities. 


Tendency To Look Abroad 


Ordinarily we think of a drug whole- 
saler as a distributor within a circum- 
scribed area. This is logical, when one 
considers that there are at least 500 full- 
line and as many more short-line whole- 
salers supplying the health needs of our 
48 States. However, a fact that may be 
overlooked is that some drug wholesalers 
have branches in several States, and may 
even be the principal distributors in one 
or more of the nine great regions of the 
United States; in one instance, a whole- 
sale firm has acquired this position for 
the entire country. Such enterprising 
merchandisers could hardly be termed 
Provincial, and the question well may 
arise as to why more of them are not 


By T. W. Detananty, Associate 
Chief, Chemical and Drug Divwi- 
sion, Department of Commerce 


represented abroad. From the stand- 
point of the average manufacturer of 
drugs, toiletries, or sundries, the demon- 
strated efficiency of the drug wholesaler 
in the field of domestic sales and service 
should encourage solicitation of his aid 
in the development of foreign oppor- 
tunities. 

In reality, probably more drug whole- 
salers are actually engaged in selling 
overseas than might ordinarily be be- 
lieved. For example, some drug whole- 
salers in Massachusetts, Maine, and Ver- 
mont have built up a clientele in eastern 


Data and Experience Prove Notable Success Possible 


Canada, Newfoundland, and nearby 
islands. Likewise, it is natural that in 
the Great Lakes area, alert wholesalers 
in northern New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Minnesota should establish nearby 
Canadian connections. 

Again, one or two drug wholesalers of 
Washington and Montana have been 
keenly responsive to a demand for their 
products in Vancouver and in western 
Canada generally. What may be true of 
Canadian demand should be proportion- 
ately true in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Ambitious drug-wholesaling firms 
in southern California, Arizona, Texas, 
and possibly Louisiana and Alabama may 
enjoy some of this trade. Finally, the 





Courtesy Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


All the world recognizes that United States drugs are prepared with most meticulous care. 
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well-organized drug wholesaler in Flor- 
ida inevitably helps to supply the de- 
mand in Cuba and other West Indian 
markets. 

The Department of Commerce knows 
definitely that at least one of the drug 
wholesalers in each of 18 States partici- 
pates to some extent in foreign trade. 
From comparatively recent contact we 
also know that more than one drug 
wholesaler in each of 12 other States has 
sought information as to how he might 
assist in servicing foreign demand. Aside 
from this, in port cities there are drug 
wholesalers who probably have custom- 
ers in the noncontiguous territories of 
the United States—Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Hawaii, and Alaska—whose 
fnainland drug purchases amount to 
$8,000,000 annually. While such busi- 
ness is not export, it can be considered a 
form of oversea trade. 


Statistics Afford Stimulus 


Those drug wholesalers who may be 
impelled to investigate the possibilities 
existing abroad will find significant data 
in the published statistics on United 
States drug sales by countries. In 1945 
the total United States drug exports 
amounted to approximately $116,000,000 
(see chart), and for the first 6 months of 
1946 such sales reached a new peak of 
about $75,000,000—which is 22 percent 
above the comparable period of 1945 and 





at a rate more than eight times as great 
as the value of our foreign drug sales be- 
fore World War II. 

Data by countries as to the product 
character and volume of foreign demand 
for our pharmaceuticals have been set 
forth statistically and graphically in the 
article “World Health Needs Will Chal- 
lenge Drug Industry” which appeared in 
the May 11, 1946, issue of Forricn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. The table on this page, 
showing the volume of drugs exported in 
1945 through U. S. customs districts, re- 
veals information that should serve as a 
Sharp stimulus to interested wholesalers. 
With respect to the figures in the table 
it may be said that most of our drug ex- 
ports from the major coastal customs dis- 
tricts were shipments by manufacturers, 
their agents, or recognized foreign trad- 
ers, whereas a sizable proportion of the 
shipments from the minor coastal ports, 
the interior customs districts, and a share 
of the approximately $2,100,000 worth of 
parcel-post drug sales were quite prob- 
ably shipped by drug wholesalers. 

While the cited statistics might tend 
to encourage more drug wholesalers to 
enter foreign trade and might well stim- 
ulate those now so engaged to move 
ahead vigorously, it would not be sound 
practice to embark on such an undertak- 
ing solely on the basis of persuasive sta- 
tistics. There are decidedly more tangi- 
ble reasons why a drug wholesaler can 
and should become a foreign trader. 
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In Latin America 


Let us look realistically at some of the 
varying conditions abroad. If the Uniteg 
States drug wholesaler should focus his 
efforts on neighboring countries, he 
would find that Canadian distribution is 
similar to our own and hence is inviting, 
But in Latin America the drug wholesale. 
distribution system is so different jp 
many respects from that in the Uniteg 
States as to offer a real merchandising 
challenge. This situation was brought 
to the Commerce Department’s atten- 
tion as the result of a questionnaire to 
United States drug-industry exporters 
whereby we acquired a list of their agents 
in that area. These agents were pre. 
dominantly retailers or individual sales. 
men, and too many so-called wholesalers 
were in reality merely retailers. 


U.S. Drug Exports Through Customs Dig. 
tricts and by Parcel Post in 1945 








Customs districts 1938 value | 1945 value 
Massachusetts $320, 623 $16, 272 
Maine and New Hampshire 17, 00 90, 795 
Vermont 37, 872 369, 660 
St. Lawrence 227, 526 2, 013, 539 
Buffalo 2), 763 1, 630, 975 
Michigan 757, 839 2, 789, 418 
Duluth and Superior 3, OSS 16, 72 
Dakota 284, 643 158, 531 
Montana and Idaho 20, 178 30, 883 
Washington 65, 592 553, 970 
Oregon 54 6, 457, 465 
San Francisco 706, 209 1, 439, 133 
Los Angeles 113, 208 132, 049 
San Diego 2, 952 17,120 
Arizona 13, 111 29, 511 
El Paso 17, 361 102, 498 
Laredo 201, 804 7, 852, 396 
Galveston 22 31, 483 
New Orleans $41, 457 7, 350, 709 
Mobile Std $22, 113 
Florida 326, 448 9, 125, 260 
Georgia 105, 224 
North Carolina 11, 066 
Virginia 2, 128 277, 993 
Maryland 177, O18 1, 932, 432 
Philadelphia 220, 426 2, 079, 41 
New York 11, 995, 336 68, 115, 787 
Other districts 12, 431 605, 479 
Parcel post RLS, 506 2, 086, 236 

lotal 17, O80, 149 | 115, 843, 666 

None of these districts exported more than $10,000 
worth of drug products 
More significantly, too many drug 


lines were scattered among very small 
representatives, relatively few of whom 
were able to offer proper service. Usually 
such an agent can advantageously spe- 
cialize on one or more big-name, widely 
advertised proprietary remedies or sun- 
dry items—but few of these agents could 
afford promoting full lines, including 
efficacious products of more obscure man- 
ufacturers, as our wholesalers in the 
United States have done. Then again 
there were drug agents in Latin America 
who carried such unrelated lines as tex- 
tiles, leather goods, office equipment, 
construction materials, or machinery. 
From such representatives no United 
States drug manufacturer could expect 
the type of merchandising counsel and 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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oreign Trade Convention 
asks, Spurs Efforts 


Weighs 


HE NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 

CONVENTION, held in New York 
City week before last, concerned itself in 
a vigorous and comprehensive manner 
with the many-angled problems con- 
fronting this Nation’s world traders to- 
day. It undertook, in various ways, to 
clarify measures that would seem calcu- 
lated to lead to increasingly judicious and 
successful future endeavors. FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY presents here the 
conclusions arrived at by the convention, 
together with some of the highlights of 
the discussions that took place. 


Convention's Declaration 


First of all, it seems desirable to re- 
produce the convention’s Fina] Declara- 
tion of principles and recommendations. 
This follows, in its entirety: 


The Thirty-Third National Foreign Trade 
Convention declares its adherence to the 
Principles relating to the conduct of foreign 
trade as defined and promulgated by the 
Thirty-Second National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention. It holds these Principles to be 
enduring, and it calls for recognition and 
implementation of their inherent value in 
the formulation and application of the for- 
eign economic policy of the United States. 

The Convention welcomes, as a construc- 
tive step in this direction, the development 
by the Department of State of a Suggested 
Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, as published in September 1946. It 
endorses the objectives set forth in the Char- 
ter, and commends the Department of State 
for its leadership and initiative in seeking a 
common formula for the conduct of inter- 
national trade along the multilateral, non- 
discriminatory lines essential to a dynamic 
and expanding world economy. 

This endorsement by the Convention of 
the spirit and purpose of the Suggested Char- 
ter is not to be construed as extending to 
all of the detailed provisions as presently 
drafted, nor as implying that the Charter 
in itself provides a sufficiently broad foun- 
dation for a comprehensive foreign economic 
policy. The Convention views with concern, 
Specifically, the omission from the Charter 
of any recommendations dealing positively 
with certain vitally important considerations 
which are inherent in all international com- 
mercial relationships. It is recognized that 
these considerations, which were set forth 
categorically and in detail in the Declaration 
of the 1945 Convention, are of the kind that 
would normally be dealt with through the 
medium of bilaterally-negotiated treaties of 
friendship and commerce; and it is further 
recognized that the intention may well exist 
to deal with them in this manner as oppor- 
tunity offers. Yet the fact that they are not 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


While the Department of Com- 
merce is pleased to call attention 
to timely or significant discussions 
of our world trade and inter- 
national economic relations, the 
publication of extracts from them 
does not in any sense constitute 
an official confirmation of their 
statements or endorsement of their 
proposals. 




















dealt with positively in a Charter containing 
proposals for the conduct of international 
trade, which is sponsored by the Government 
of the United States, tends inevitably to 
convey the impression that they are not held 
to be equal in importance to those with 
which the Charter actually deals. 

The considerations in question are those 
that have to do with the assurance of access 
on nondiscriminatory terms to raw materials 
as well as markets; the fostering of a free and 
unrestricted flow of capital and earnings in- 
ternationally; the encouragement and pro- 


tection of direct investments in foreign 
lands, with specific provision against expro- 
priation without due compensation and 
against discrimination in any form, and, 
with adequate protection of proprietary 
rights; the encouragement and protection 
similarly of American services, including 
shipping, aviation, commercial banking and 
insurance; the discouragement of laws re- 
quiring the participation of local capital in 
enterprises conducted abroad, or restricting 
the entrance and employment of necessary 
technical and administrative personnel; the 
avoidance of international double taxation 
and discriminatory tax practices; and the 
facilitation of international travel, specifi- 
cally for commercial purposes. 

The Convention feels strongly that these 
considerations should be dealt with construc- 
tively, not only in Treaties of Friendship and 
Commerce entered into with individual coun- 
tries, but also in an International Code of 

‘air Practices and Business Ethics, either 
incorporated in the Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization as finally adopted, 
or standing on its own. Meanwhile, in order 
to avoid misconception of the United States 
Government’s attitude with respect to these 
considerations, its position with reference to 
them should be set forth in the next draft of 
the Charter, and they should be given prompt 
and adequate recognition through the issu- 
ance of an authoritative and unequivocal 
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Message From the President of the United States to the 
National Foreign Trade Convention 


It gives me deep pieasure to greet, again, the‘businessmen assembled in the annual 
National Foreign Trade Convention. I extend to them my best wishes for the success 
of their endeavors to rebuild and to expand, throughout the world, those exchanges 
of goods and services by which the living standards of all peoples may be improved. 

Sound and healthy trade, conducted on equitable and nondiscriminatory prin- 
ciples, is a keystone in the structure of world peace and security. In promoting 
such trade American businessmen are making a real contribution to world progress 
and human welfare. It is an established principle of American economic foreign 
policy that the foreign trade of the United States can best be carried on by private 
enterprise. In our view, private enterprise affords the best assurance that inter- 
national commerce will be competitive, efficient, progressive, nondiscriminatory, and 
nonpolitical. 

This is a crucial time. Every nation in the world is facing problems and making 
decisions that will help to shape human destiny for a long time to come. Problems 
and decisions in the conduct of international commerce are among the most vital 
that confront us. 

The United States, by virtue of its great economic strength and its heavy stake 
in world stability and prosperity, is taking leadership among like-minded nations 
cooperating in the attack on these problems. 

This Government has proposed to the world the establishment of an international 
trade organization through which nations may act in concert to replace economic con- 
flict and chaos with economic cooperation looking toward better lives for the citi- 
zens of all countries, including the United States. Our technical experts have 
drawn up a pattern of principles upon which we believe such an organization can 
operate. These principles call for the substantial reduction of trade barriers and 
the substantial elimination of discriminations such as give rise to international 
jealousy and enmities. 

We have laid this pattern before American citizens and before other nations in our 
Proposals for ExXansion of World Trade and Employment and in the Suggested 
Charter for an International Trade Organization. The Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations has created a Preparatory Committee, now holding a prelimi- 
nary meeting in London, to arrange for an international conference on trade and 
employment and to exchage views on a charter for a proposed international body 
which wculd serve as a coordinating, consulting, and assisting agency in international 
commercial matters. The United States is a member of this Committee, which is 
considering our Proposals and the Suggested Charter, along with comments and 
suggestions from other countries. At public hearings in this country American 
citizens will have opportunity to express their views on both the organization and 


cur Suggested Charter. 


Very sincerely yours, 








The United States is, meanwhile, taking an important forward step by preparing 
to negotiate with a large group of other nations for substantial reduction or 
elimination of specific trade barriers and discriminations. These negotiations will be 
carried on under the authority and provisions of our Trade Agreements Act. 

The understanding and support of American citizens are essential to the success 
of any trade plan or program of the United States Government. 
groups as are assembled in the National Foreign Trade Convention the Government 
can present its plans. To such groups we look for leadership in formulating the views 
and making the decisions of American business, industry, and agriculture. 

For many years the Government has received from the National Foreign Trade 
Council and from like bcdies invaluable counsel and assistance in shaping and 
carrying out its economic foreign policy. 
we look forward to its continuance, now and in the future. 


We are prateful for that assistance, and 


Through such 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 

















statement by a responsible official of the De- 
partment of State. 

The Convention notes with Satisfaction 
that the Department of State has announced 
that “public hearings on the Suggested 
Charter will be held by an appropriate inter- 
departmental committee beginning on a date 
to be announced later,” and that “at these 
hearings, all interested persons and organiza- 
tions will be afforded an opportunity to pre- 
sent their written and oral views regarding 
any aspect of the draft.” The Convention 
believes that such hearings will be productive 
of beneficial result, both as affording oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of specific points 
which may be in question, and as serving to 
reinforce public understanding and accept- 
ance of the Charter as an instrument for the 
public good. 

Undivided public support is a prerequisite 
both to the constructive application of the 


Charter itself and to the successful utiliza- 
tion, in the national interest, of the broader 
and more comprehensive foreign economic 
poliey which the situation demands. Con- 
scious of the close inter-relationships be- 
tween any foreign economic policy and the 
foreign policy it is designed to serve, the 
Convention recognizes that a high level of 
productivity and a vigorous and abundant 
flow of international trade can be realized 
only in a world which has found the key to 
peace through assurances of mutual security 
and well-being; and it hails the efforts being 
made by the United Nations to provide these 
assurances. It hails, too, the wisdom the 
American people have shown in giving bi- 
partisan support to a foreign policy dedicated 
to the achievement of these ends; but it rec- 
ognizes that no political structure for the 
maintenance of peace can long endure unless 
it is built on the substance of economic col- 
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laboration among the nations of the Worle | 
The Convention therefore calls urgently for 
the formulation and pronouncement Of 4 
United States foreign economic Policy aimed 
forthrightly at the provision of this syp. 
stance and at the fostering of its growth. 
foreign economic policy conceived Objec. 
tively in the interest of the nation aS 4 
whole, behind which the American People 
can stand united. 

Such a policy, as developed and eNdorseg 
by the Board of Directors of the National 
Foreign Trade Council in conformity with 
the Principles propounded in 1945, the Con. 
vention now offers to the American People 
and to their Government, in the earnest hi 
that it may find support without Tegard to 
sectional or party interest. 


A PROPOSED FOREIGN ECONOMIC Poticy 
For THE UNITED STATES 


I 


It is the purpose of our foreign economi 
policy, as a vital factor in our domestie 
economy and in our international relations 
to fortify and implement our establisha 
foreign policy, and to encourage, in th 
process, the development of an optimum 
flow of foreign trade. 


II 





Consistent with these ends, and with the 
basic American concept of free, private, com. 
petitive enterprise, our foreign economic 
policy is dedicated to the attainment and | 
maintenance of an international trading 
system, multilateral in character, free of dis- 
criminations and uneconomic restrictions, 
and affording access on substantially equal 
terms to materials and markets everywhere. 


III 





Our foreign economic policy recognizes 
that an increased production and availability 
of useful goods and services is the first requi- | 
site to the higher standards of living—the 
higher levels of employment and consump- | 
tion—to which all men aspire. Mutuality | 
of benefit is the motivating force that under- 
lies all trade, and our foreign economic policy 
is committed, therefore, to the principle that 
the people of any land, including our own, 
will attain their maximum living standard 
only if they supplement their own produc- 
tivity by drawing as they can upon the pro- 
ductivity of others. 





IV 


The economic well-being of the -United 
States is bound up inextricably with the 
economic well-being of the world as a whole. 
Recognition of the mutuality of benefit in- | 
herent in all international trade requires | 
that our foreign economic policy, as a mat- 
ter of enlightened self-interest, seek to Se- 
cure for the American people the benefits 
conferred by both imports and exports. Our 
foreign economic policy is based on the | 
premise that imports not only supplement | 
our own resources and productivity, but in 
many instances are vitally needed to support 
a vigorous and progressive domestic econ- | 
omy; that exports afford the principal means 
of payment for these imports, while provid- 
ing additional outlets for the products of 
our farms and factories; that imports and 
exports alike create profits and employment 
and contribute substantially to the high liv- 
ing standards enjoyed by the American pe0- 
ple. It is the intent of our foreign economic 
policy to facilitate and promote both exports 
and imports. 
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V 


In seeking the expansion of our foreign 
trade, our foreign economic policy will take 
into account the full implications of the 
present unbalanced state of our foreign trade. 
This condition of unbalance has been aggra- 
vated by the general disorganization of pro- 
ductive facilities abroad, and by the loans 
and credits made by the Government for pur- 
poses of relief and rehabilitation. Since the 
excess of exports over imports is only par- 
tially offset by the expenditures of our Citi- 
gens for tourist travel and other foreign serv- 
ices, the difference can be met only by deplet- 
ing the present gold and dollar resources of 
other nations or by providing them with ad- 
ditional loans or gifts. 

Since both of these alternatives must be 
regarded as inimical to the best interests of 
the American people, it is the definite intent 
of our foreign economic policy to seek cor- 
rection of the condition which now prevails 
by affording the American people every op- 
portunity to increase their use of foreign 
goods and services. In working toward this 
objective, due consideration will be given to 
the safeguarding of American industries pro- 
ducing strategic materials or other products 
essential to the national defense, to the 
avoidance of too rapid a disp'acement of any 
of our productive facilities, and to the need 
for an intelligent conservation of our own 
resources and substance 


VI 


Our foreign economic policy recognizes that 
attainment of the high level of foreign trade 
to which it is dedicated demands that the 
flow of physical goods and services interna- 
tionally be supplemented by a free and un- 
restricted flow of capital and earnings. The 
participation of the United States and other 
nations in the operations of the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
was motivated by the belief that this ob- 
jective would be achieved through the mech- 
anisms provided by these institutions. It is 
the intent of our foreign economic policy to 
give further effect to this purpose by resort, 
in international agreements or treaties which 
may be negotiated, to stipulations ca!ling for 
the elimination of currency blocs, multiple 
currency practices, exchange controls and 
other administrative restrictions which make 
the international transfer of funds unduly 
difficult or costly 

Vil 


It is implicit in our foreign economic pol- 
icy that if the productivity of other lands 
is to be rapidly expanded, thus increasing 
the benefits to be derived from an exchange 
of our products for theirs, encouragement 
must be given to the projection abroad of 
private American capital, either as loans, or 
as direct investments supported by the nec- 
essary Management and techniques. Our 
foreign economic policy will seek, through the 
medium cf treaties of friendship and com- 
merce or by other means legitimately avail- 
able, to secure the protection of such capital 
investments against expropriation without 
adequate, prompt and effective compensa- 
tion, and against discrimination in any form. 
It will insist, specifically, upon the protection 
of proprietary rights; upon provision to the 
enterprises represented of equal opportunity 
to compete with local enterprises, without 
regard to the participation or nonparticipa- 
tion in such American enterprises of local 
capital; upon avoidance of international 
double taxation and other unfair or discrim- 
inatory tax practices; and upon the granting 
to American citizens of the right to travel, 
sojourn, trade and work within foreign coun- 
tries—all on a basis of full reciprocity 
vis-A-vis the country concerned. 
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To make American ports ever-busier was a great objective kept in view at the National Foreign 


Trade Convention. 


VIII 


Our foreign economic policy recognizes 
that the projection of American capital abroad 
for industrialization is the responsibility of 
private enterprise. Government loans to 
friendly nations for purposes of relief or eco- 
nomic rehabilitation will be extended only 
under legislative authorization, when emer- 
gency needs are highly exigent and clearly 
demonstrable; and then only provided such 
loans do not prejudice the investments of 
American citizens, provided they are destined 
for use in ways and under conditions which 
will stimulate the production of useful goods 
and services, and provided a realistic pros- 
pect exists for their servicing and eventual 
repayment. 

Ix 


In seeking to promote and facilitate the 
interchange of goods and services with the 
rest of the world, and to foster and safe- 
guard American direct investments abroad, it 
is intended, under our foreign economic pol- 
icy, to make full use of every legitimate in- 
strumentality available. It is intended to use 
the powers conferred by the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for the negotiation, both 
with individual nations and with groups of 
nations, of agreements providing for the mu- 
tual reduction of barriers to world trade. 
It is intended to secure the rebuilding and 
expansion of our commercial treaty structure 
to the point where it will afford adequate 
protection and encouragement to American 
trade and enterprise abroad. It is intended 
to take every advantage of the opportunities 
provided by membership in the United Na- 
tions and its agencies, including adherence 
to a sOundly conceived international trade 
organization within the framework of the 
Economic and Social Council. 


x 


Our foreign economic policy is committed 
to the unconditional most-favored-nation 
principle, with benefits and concessions con- 
ferred upon any one nation generalized au- 
tomatically to all nations granting us most- 


favored-nation treatment. The expansive ef- 
fect of this practice in progressively breaking 
down the barriers raised against international 
trade is manifest, and every opportunity will 
be taken to seek the cumulative results it can 
bring. In the application of this principle, it 
is intended that benefits granted under trade 
agreements with other nations will be ex- 
tended to nations which maintain a prefer- 
ential trading system or which are members 
of a customs union, provided the treatment 
accorded our trade under such arrangements 
is more favorable, on the whole, than the 
treatment hitherto accorded by the countries 
ccmposing them; and provided further that 
such preferences as still lie against our trade 
are progressively minimized in accordance 
with formulae to be negotiated with the 
countries or groups of countries concerned. 


XI 


Our foreign economic policy is based on 
the conviction that American foreign trade, 
like our domestic trade, can best be carried 
on under a system of free, private, com- 
petitive enterprise within a framework of 
law and treaty designed to give it encour- 
agement and support. Government regula- 
tion of foreign trade—as for example in the 
imposition of tariffs, the conservation of 
natural resources, and the prevention of any 
abuses that may arise from American par- 
ticipation in private international agree- 
ments—can have its only justification in the 
service of the national interest, as distinct 
from any sectional interest or the interest 
of any individual industry. The actual 
entry of the Government into foreign trade 
activity is contrary to the long-term intent 
and purpose of our foreign economic policy. 


XII 


Our foreign economic policy is seen, from 
the foregoing, to embrace the responsibility 
for promoting and safeguarding the interests 
of American foreign traders, to the end of 
fostering the maximum flow of international 
commerce consistent with the reinforcement 
and implementation of established foreign 
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policy. This responsibility lies in the area 
of seeking the stimulation of American ex- 
ports through the reduction of barriers to 
their purchase; of assuring the safety and 
security of American investments abroad; 
and of providing conditions which will make 
possible the receipt of an adequate volume of 
useful goods and services in return for our 
exports of goods and capital. 

These ends will be sought through con- 
sistent and coordinated use of the bargaining 
powers our economic strength affords, sup- 
ported by every diplomatic means at the 
Government’s disposal. 


RECOMMENDATIONS IN SUPPORT OF FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


The National Foreign Trade Convention 
declares itself as adhering to the principles 
contained in the Proposed Foreign Economic 
Policy for the United States, as developed 
and endorsed by the Board of Directors of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, and 
calls upon the Council to seek the adoption 
and implementation of this proposed policy. 

In support of such a foreign economic 
policy, the Convention advances the follow- 
ing recommendations, and urges the Council, 
as the authoritative voice of American 
foreign trade, to exert every effort toward 
securing their general acceptance. 


I 


Promotion of Foreign Trade. The Con- 
vention commends the Government of the 
United States for the consistent and con- 
structive efforts it is making, under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, through 
the medium of treaties of friendship and 
commerce, and by other available means, to 
promote the flow of both exports and im- 
ports and to encourage and safeguard the 
investment of American capital abroad. 

Recognizing as it does that the prime pur- 
pose of our foreign economic policy is the 
reinforcement and implementation of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, the Convention urges 
that these efforts be given forthright and 
vigorous support by the American people and 
by tneir representatives of both parties in 
Congress. Bi-partisan support for our foreign 
policy itself has been the determining factor 
in procuring the strength and security of 
America’s position in the world today. The 
Convention holds it to be equally essential 
that the American people stand united be- 
hind the foreign economic policy upon which 
the continuing effectiveness of this foreign 
policy so vitally depends. 


II 


International Trade Organization. The 
Convention welcomes the prospect of par- 
ticipation by the United States in an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, created within 
the framework of the Economic and_ Social 
Council of the United Nations, for the pur- 
pose of securing, through cooperative action, 
the removal or minimization of barriers to 
international trade. The Convention sees 
in such participation a further opportunity 
to promote the fundamental American con- 
cept of the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle in international commercial 
relations, and urges that the United States 
insist upon adoption of this principle as 
essential to achievement of the ends desired. 


III 
Treaties of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation. The Convention welcomes the 


evidence of the Government’s intention to 
modernize and expand our existing commer- 
cial treaty structure afforded by the signing, 
on November 2d, of a Treaty of Friendship, 
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Commerce and Navigation with the Republic 
of China. It recommends that this treaty 
be referred to the appropriate committees of 
the National Foreign Trade Council for anal- 
ysis and recommendation as to its terms 
and conditions, prior to presentation of the 
treaty to the Senate for ratification. 

The Convention urges that the negotiation 
of treaties of friendship and commerce with 
other nations be pursued vigorously, so that 
our commercial treaty structure, which has 
fallen into a state of obsolescence, may be 
rapidly brought to the point where the press- 
ing needs of American foreign trade and in- 
vestment can be effectively served. It rec- 
ommends that the treaties so negotiated, 
embracing and implementing the uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation principle, recog- 
nize the validity of the elements cited by the 
1945 Convention as essential to these needs, 
and it calls upon the United States Senate 
to give sympathetic consideration to all trea- 
ties fulfilling such requirements. 


IV 


Imports. The Convention calls for a 
greatly increased importation of goods and 
services into the United States, in the in- 
terest of the maintenance and enrichment 
of our domestic economy, and in order to 
validate to the maximum the transference 
of our own goods and capital abroad. This 
need has now been intensified by the Gov- 
ernment loans and credits extended to for- 
eign nations, which have served to stimulate 
our exports to unprecedented levels. Addi- 
tional imports will be called for both to pro- 
vide the dollar exchange necessary to pay 
for this expanded volume of exports and to 
cover the interest and amortization require- 
ments on the loans themselves. 

The need for increased imports has been 
further accentuated by the depletion of our 
natural resources during the war. The Con- 
vention cites particularly the desirability of 
conserving scarce metals, minerals, and other 
materials essential to the national defense 
or required to maintain a high level of pro- 
ductivity in the domestic economy, by in- 
creased reliance upon importations; with the 
proviso that stockpiling, when resorted to 
because of substantial dependence upon for- 
eign sources, be accomplished through nor- 
mal commercial channels. 

The Convention believes that imports into 
the United States, both of raw materials and 
of the many goods available for the use and 
enjoyment of the American consumer, can 
be greatly increased without detriment to 
the interests of efficient industrial or agri- 
cultural producers, and with a resultant net 
increase in employment in the fields both 
of production and distribution. 


V 


Exports. The Convention recognizes the 
vital part that exports play in the American 
economy, both in providing the principal 
means of payment for our imports and in 
affording additional outlets for the products 
of our farms and factories. If the permanent 
foreign trade structure essential to our na- 
tional welfare is to be solidly built, there 
must be an adequate flow of exports even 
during periods of relatively short domestic 
supply, to the end that distribution channels 
may be kept open and our competitive posi- 
tion in the world markets maintained. 

The Convention therefore recommends that 
fair and equitable consideration, in line 
broadly with historical precedent, be given 
in the period immediately before us both to 
export demand and to the requirements of 
the domestic economy. The Convention rec- 
ommends specifically that exports be neither 
limited arbitrarily by Government quota, nor 
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subjected to any artificial stimulation Which 
would jeopardize the American economy 


vi 


Foreign Trade Controls. Confident that 
American industry will so conduct its Oper- 
ations as to give balanced consideration to 
the urgent needs presented by both the do- 
mestic and the foreign markets, the Con- 
vention calls for the removal of al] wartime 
Government controls in the field of foreign 
trade. 

VII 


Private Loans and Investments Abroad, 
The projection of American capital abroad 
in the form of loans and investments shoujlq 
be guided always by the concept of mutual 
benefit. The benefit derived by the Uniteq 
States from such loans and investments wy 
depend upon their productivity, and upon the 
consequent ability of the recipients to pro- 
vide for their servicing and eventual repay- 
ment. The benefit derived by the foreign 
nations concerned will be determined by the 
purposes to which the funds are dedicated, 
and the effectiveness with which they are 
utilized. 


Effective utilization of imported capital 
implies that no restrictions will be placed 
upon the use of the best techniques available 
or upon the employment, in technical and 
administrative capacities, of competent local 
or foreign personnel. It implies also that 
fair and non-discriminatory treatment will 
be accorded both to the capital itself and 
to any foreign personnel employed. 


The Convention recognizes that it may 
sometimes be desirable for American enter- 
prises abroad to permit or to encourage the 
participation of local capital. It holds 
strongly, however, that the final decision 
as to whether or not such participation is 
desirable should be determined solely on the 
basis of the merits of the case as the owners 
of the enterprise may appraise them. In no 
event should such participation be required 
by law, nor should responsible officials of 
the United States Government bring pres- 
sures to bear which would seek to deny the 
right of American management to follow the 
course dictated by its own best business 
judgment 


VIII 


Government Loans and Credits. The Con- 
vention holds that the principle of mutual 
benefit should also govern the extension of 
loans and credits by our Government to for- 
eign nations. Such loans and credits should 
be extended only under the conditions cited 
in Section VIII of the proposed Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy for the United States. 

The Convention calls for a public account- 
ing by the Government of the use that has 
been made of the taxpayers’ money for pur- 
poses of rehabilitation and reconstruction 
abroad, and for a comprehensive statement 
of the policies and practices intended to be 
pursued in making such loans or grants in 
the future. 


IX 


Freedom of Exchange. The productivity of 
our foreign loans and investments and the 
vitality of our entire foreign trade program 
are dependent upon the unobstructed trans- 
fer of funds across international boundaries 
and upon the free convertibility of exchange. 

The Convention commends the Govern- 


ment for the positive measures it has taken 
to achieve currency stabilization and the free 
movement of funds internationally, through 
participation in the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank; through 
the negotiation of agreements and treaties 
with individual nations designed to secure 
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the elimination of currency blocs and other 
restrictive practices, and through the pro- 
posals for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion. The task is arduous but the declared 
purposes are vital, and the resources mobi- 
lized for its accomplishment are enormous. 
Amply financed mechanisms having been 
established, it cannot be too strongly stressed 
that prompt and determined efforts by all 
participants are indispensable for the accom- 
plishment of the desired objectives. 


Meanwhile, the Convention commends the 
Government for the recognition it has given 
to the need for approaching currency and 
exchange problems by attacking the impedi- 
ments to world trade which lie at their roots. 


x 


Proprietary Rights. In addition to the safe- 
guarding of American industrial properties 
in other countries as called for in Section VII 
of the Proposed Foreign Economic Policy for 
the United States (see p. 6), the promotion 
of American foreign trade requires the pro- 
tection, against misappropriation or misuse 
abroad, of patents, trademarks, and other pro- 
prietary rights owned by American citizens. 
The Convention recommends that every ef- 
fort be made by the Government to provide 
such protection through incorporation of 
proper provisions in commercial treaties and 
by other means available. 

The Convention further urges that the 
Government give full support to the Inter- 
national Convention adopted by the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property, and that it seek the better- 
ment of this International Convention and 
its application to those countries which are 
not now members of the Union. 


XI 


War Losses and Indemnification. The Con- 
vention endorses the proposals of the For- 
eign Property-Holders Protective Committee 
of the National Foreign Trade Council with 
respect to war losses sustained by the United 
States and its citizens, and reparations for 
such losses by enemy countries. 

Property rights and interests of which the 
nationals of the United States are the bene- 
ficial owners, including the assets of cor- 
porations the stock of which is owned by 
nationals of the United States, wherever such 
property rights and interests may be situ- 
ated, should not be utilized for the purpose 
of reparations, but should be restored to their 
owners as promptly as possible. 

Where a national of the United States has 
been, without just compensation, deprived 
of property or an interest in property, and 
the property in question has been used or 
applied with the express or implied consent 
or acquiescence of the United States, on, or 
on account of, the payment or part payment 
of reparations, or war claims or damages, or 
has been treated as war booty, such national 
shall be entitled to recover the fair and just 
value of such property or such interest from 
the Government of the United States. 


XII 


State Trading and American Business En- 
terprise. The Convention views with pro- 
found concern the existence in large areas 
throughout the world of systems of state 
enterprise and state trading which are in 
essential conflict with the fundamental 
American concept of private competitive en- 
terprise and multilateral international trade. 
The Convention calls upon the Government 
of the United States to foster the multilat- 
eral trading principle by every economic and 
diplomatic means at its disposal, and to 
combat the spread of state enterprise and 
State trading. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION WEIGHS TASKS, SPURS EFFORTS 


In view of the present existence of state 
trading systems, however, the Convention 
calls upon the Government to make such 
modifications in our laws and policies as will 
permit American business enterprises to co- 
operate with each other to the extent nec- 
essary in dealing with such systems, and to 
give appropriate and effective diplomatic 
support to such American enterprises in the 
working out of solutions which will permit 
them to carry on their operations, and to 
protect their investments. 


XII 


Tazation. The Convention welcomes the 
coming into force of the tax treaties between 
the United States and the United Kingdom, 
the signing of a convention with France to 
supplement the existing treaty of 1939, and 
the negotiation of income-tax conventions 
with Belgium, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands. In view of the serious increase in 
taxes and the changes in tax laws in coun- 
tries throughout the world, the Convention 
urges the Tax Committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Council to continue its col- 
laboration with the State and Treasury De- 
partments in bringing about the conclusion 
of similar treaties with other countries. 

The Convention also welcomes the oppor- 
tunity afforded to the Tax Committee of the 
Council to cooperate with a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Treasury and 
of Congress in seeking more effective tax 
relief, by domestic legislation, on income 
derived from foreign sources by domestic cor- 
porations and American citizens, with a view 
to improving the competitive position of 
American enterprises in foreign countries. 

The Convention urges the Tax Committee 
to cooperate with Treasury officials in secur- 
ing amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code which will provide equitable tax treat- 
ment on properties recovered in war ravaged 
areas. The Convention also recommends 
that the Committee make such suggestions 
as it considers appropriate in connection 
with the work of the Fiscal Commission of 
the United Nations and the development of 


the Charter for an International Trade 
Organization. 
XIV 
Foreign Trade Facilities and Procedures. 


Effective implementation of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the United States requires 
efficient and intelligent administration of the 
facilities and procedures designed to secure 
its fulfillment. As related to the achievement 
of this objective, the Convention advances 
the following comment and recommen- 
dations: 

(a) The Convention welcomes the crea- 
tion by the Department of Commerce of 
business advisory committee to deal with 
specific phases of international commercial 
relations. 

(b) The Convention welcomes the passage 
by Congress of legislation authorizing the 
further expansion and improvement of the 
foreign service of the United States, and 
urges the increased use of commercially 
trained and experienced personnel in these 
services, to the end that a further expansion 
of our import and export trade may be ef- 
fectively sought. 

(c) The Convention urges that Congress 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide an 
up-to-date basis for the administrative regu- 
lation of import trade. Such amendment is 
necessary if customs regulations and rulings 
are to be simplified and their application 
expedited. Action to this end by the United 
States should serve to secure reciprocal re- 
moval of many “invisible” tariff restrictions 
against our own exports. The Convention 
recommends the proper staffing of the cus- 
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toms service and related services to the end 
that adequate personnel will be available at 
all ports of entry, including airports. 

(d) The Convention regards the facilities 
provided by foreign trade zones as highly 
beneficial to the operation of world commerce. 
It welcomes the re-establishment of zone #1 
in its original site in New York, and the au- 
thorization of zone #2 in New Orleans, and 
calls for the establishment of additional zones 
as needed. The existing law should be 
amended, however ,to permit manufacturing 
processes and exhibitions in all such zones. 

(e) The Convention recommends the 
speedy removal of wartime travel restrictions. 
Pending the relaxation of nonimmigrant re- 
strictions, the Convention urges that recip- 
rocal arrangements be made with friendly 
nations for a special designation in the pass- 
ports of commercial travelers to expedite 
customs and visa formalities. 

(f) The Convention urges that United 
States postal authorities take immediate 
steps to work out arrangements which will 
expedite sample shipments and other small 
Parcel Post material to foreign countries. 

(g) The Convention urges that American 
railway and steamship companies take joint 
action immediately to restore through bills 
of lading. 

XV 


Merchant Marine. The Convention re- 
affirms the stand taken by previous Conven- 
tions for the development and maintenance 
of a privately owned and operated merchant 
marine capable of serving as an auxiliary to 
the armed forces, and of carrying a sub- 
stantial part of our foreign trade. 

The Convention recommends that the ship 
disposal program laid down in the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 be carried out 
promptly and vigorously by the United 
States Maritime Commission as essential to 
the effective utilization of the large mer- 
chant fleet our Government was obliged to 
build during the war. This program provides 
for the sale of vessels to both American and 
foreign citizens, the transfer of ships to the 
Army and Navy and other branches of the 
Government, and the creation of a national 
reserve fleet. 

The Convention urges that the Govern- 
ment retire promptly from shipping oper- 
ations for its own account, as directed by the 
above-mentioned Act of Congress, and 
recommends, to the end of avoiding the 
military risks and excessive costs entailed 
by emergency construction when war 
threatens, that the national shipping policy, 
as defined in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 be carried out vigorously, and that an 
adequate laid-up fleet be maintained as a 
defense resource. 

XVI 


Foreign Trade Education. The Conven- 
tion is gratified by the greatly increased in- 
terest shown in foreign trade education in 
this country, especially in our colleges and 
universities where returning war veterans 
are being afforded educational opportunities 
in this field. 

The Convention commends the work being 
done by such organizations as the Inter- 
national Training Administration, Inc., the 
School of Advanced International Studies at 
Washington, D. C., and the Curriculum 
Service Bureau; and the educational activ- 
ities sponsored by foreign trade groups 
throughout the country; and it notes with 
satisfaction that the Department of State 
is negotiating agreements with a score of 
countries to effectuate the foreign study 
program made possible by the passage of the 
Fulbright Bill. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Direct Representation Urged 
by Newfoundland Agents 


American manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in an appeal made recently by the 
Newfoundland Board of Trade at St. 
John’s, regarding direct purchasing and 
appointment of exclusive representatives 
in Newfoundland. 

According to the Board of Trade, the 
majority of Newfoundland agents, job- 
bers, or importers who desire to purchase 
from an American firm or obtain exclu- 
sive representation rights in Newfound- 
land are referred to the firm’s Canadian 
representative. It is pointed out that 
this procedure may be followed, in some 
cases, because of a mistaken belief that 
Newfoundland is a part of Canada. Or, 
it may simply be that the American firm 
wants the Canadian representative to 
cover this territory. Whatever the rea- 
son, however, the Board of Trade feels 
that this plan has definite disadvan- 
tages for American manufacturers, as 
outlined below: 

Frequently the Newfoundland import- 
er must pay Canadian as well as New- 
foundland duties on American goods 
coming from the Canadian agent. (There 
is no customs preference on goods im- 
ported into Newfoundland from Canada. 
Imports from Canada or the United 
States are accorded the same customs 
treatment.) In addition to such levies, 
the importer must consider the Canadian 
representative’s fee, profit, or other 
charges. All these extra costs place the 
American product at a disadvantage in 
the Newfoundland market, for naturally, 
with present prices, the importer’s addi- 
tional costs and expenses must be ob- 
viated wherever possible, or at least kept 
to a minimum. 

Moreover, the Canadian agent usually 
carries on his business in the Newfound- 
land market by means of correspond- 
ence. The Newfoundland representative, 
on the other hand, conducts his business 
through personal visits of either him- 
self or his salesmen, completely covering 
the country at least once each year, and 
in many instances, two to four times an- 
nually. 

In view of these conditions, the New- 
foundland Board of Trade believes that 
both American manufacturers and New- 


foundland agents would benefit if the 
latter could deal directly with their prin- 
cipals in the United States. 


City of Bilbao Wants To 


Buy U.S.-Made Equipment 


The municipality of Bilbao, Spain, has 
expressed a desire to purchase from 


American manufacturers certain equip- 


ment needed for fire fighting, cleaning 
services, and street maintenance, ac- 
cording to advice from the American 


Consulate at Bilbao. 
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Requirements are as follows: 

2 pumping engines, 2,500-liter capacity; 

2 pumping engines, 1,250-liter capacity; 

2 self-contained motor pumps, 1,000-liter 
capacity; 

6 automotive combination street Sweepers 
and sprinklers; 

1 truck for extraction of residues from 
septic pits; 

11 trucks for garbage collection; 

1 portable compressor equipped with two 
compressed air hammers. 


It is reported that 3,500,000 pesetas of 
the city’s budget will be allotted to the 
purchase of this equipment. 

Owing to present difficulties as regards 
obtaining foreign exchange permits in 











Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or 
| import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $leach. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any pro- 
jected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export 
opportunities are in short supply or that 
full facilities for private trade may not 
have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States for- 
eign traders are proceeding now with ne- 
gotiations for business when conditions 
permit.) 





Index by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Section Below] 

Agricultural Implements: 14 

Aircraft Parts and Accessories: 2, 25. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 15, 20. 

Automotive Vehicles, Parts, and Acces- 
sOries: 2, 5, 14, 30, 34, 38 

Batteries: 5. 

Chemicals: 8, 28, 39. 

Clothing and Accessories: 9, 20, 29 

Construction Materials: 5 

Electrical Appliances: 8 

Firearms and Ammunition: 14 

Foodstuffs: 12, 15, 23, 26, 40. 

Furs: 3. 

General Merchandise: 29. 

Heating Equipment: 27 

Hides and Skins: 23. 

Household Equipment: 13, 27, 31. 

Leather and Leather Products: 15, 18. 

Linoleum: 14 

Livestock: 19. 

Machine Tools and Industrial Equip- 
ment: 25. 

Machinery: 3, 6, 13. 

Medicinals: 21, 22 

Metals and Minerals: 23, 35 

Motion-Picture Film: 25 

Notions: 4. 

Office Equipment and Systems: 10, 37. 

Paints and Lacquers: 5, 32, 36 

Perfumes: 20. 

Plastics: 11. 

Prefabricated Houses: 7. 

Radios: 2, 5. 

Railroad Equipment: 25. 

Refrigerators and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment: 5, 6, 8. 

Resins: 23. 

Rubber Goods: 28. 

Rugs and Carpets: 15. 

Sanitary Ware: 14. 

Ships: 26. 

Textiles: 4, 8, 9, 13, 33. 

Tools: 14. 

Toys: 17. 

Wood and Wood Products: 15, 16, 17, 23, 
24. 
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Spain, city officials state that they must 
be prepared to submit to the Central 
Government at Madrid a proposal to im- 
port certain specified equipment at a 
definite unit price. In view of this situa- 
tion, they particularly request that cata- 
logs and prices be included with any 
communication from an American firm. 

Although there is no definite assur- 
ance, because of the current scarcity of 
dollar exchange in Spain, that the city 
council’s request for import and ex- 
change permits will be granted, Ameri- 
can manufacturers may be interested in 
submitting quotations with a view to es- 
tablishing contacts for future trade. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Sr. Don Joaquin Zuazagoitia, Mayor of 
the City of Bilbao, Spain. 


Netherlands “Combine” Seeks 
Buying Agentin U.S. 


An American firm which will act as 
buying agent in the United States is 
sought by Iserief & Co.’s Manufacturen- 
handel, a textile wholesaler in The 
Hague, Netherlands. 

The inquiry is made by Iserief on be- 
half of itself and 16 other textile whole- 
salers located throughout the Nether- 
lands. These firms have formed a com- 
bination to collectively purchase in the 
United States textile goods, such as 
hosiery, underwear, shirts, and infants’ 
wear, With a view to curtailing handling 
charges, and facilitating purchase trans- 
actions and transportation. 

According to Iserief, the American firm 
would regularly contact the various tex- 
tile mills in this country, purchasing 
such articles as would be ordered by the 
combination. 

Interested American businessmen are 
advised to write direct to Iserief & Co.’s 
Manufacturenhandel, 16 # Assendelft- 
straat, The Hague, Netherlands. 


Coupons Accepted as Payment 
for WTD’s and Trade Lists 


The attention of our readers is directed 
to the fact that Government Printing 
Office coupons are now being accepted in 
payment for World Trade Directory Re- 
ports and Trade Lists. They may be used 
either for purchases direct from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce in Washington 
or for over-the-counter transactions at 
any of the Department’s field offices. 

This practice is being reestablished as 
a convenience for United States impor- 
ters and exporters. It is believed that 
the coupons will be particularly helpful 
to firms which are frequent purchasers 
of the World Trade Directory Reports 
and Trade Lists, since their use elimi- 
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nates the necessity of writing numerous 
small checks. 

Coupons are issued in books of 20 for 
$1, each coupon having a value of $0.05. 
They are obtainable only from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Jack Nelson Flavell, repre- 
senting A. Flavell Proprietary Ltd., 283-289 
Hoddle Street, Collingwood, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in mechanical deburring 
machines. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
October, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
about 3 months. United States address: 
c/o Sturgis Products Co., Sturgis, Mich. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Detroit, and New York. 

2. Brazil—José Lobo Fernandes Braga, rep- 
resenting Luiz F. Braga & Filhos, Rua Evaristo 
da Veiga 128, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
automobile parts, aircraft parts, and radios. 
Scheduled to arrive November 14, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address: c/o The Electric Auto Lite 
Co., Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Toledo, Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, and Muske- 
gon. 

3. Brazil—Nachman Rossbach, represent- 
ing Peleteria Natau, Travessa do Rosario 11, 
2° andar, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in pur- 
chasing furs and machinery for cleaning and 
sewing fur. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
October, via New York City. Length of visit: 
3 months. United States address: c/o B. 
Blasbalg, 666 West End Avenue, New York 25, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, N. Y. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

4. Canada—Nathan Schachter, represent- 
ing The Canadian Sewing Supply, Room 700, 
1435 Bleury Street, Montreal, is interested in 
threads, tapes, cotton cloths, linings, trim- 
mings, and knitting and hosiery yarns. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-November for a 
2-weeks’ visit. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
Since Mr. Schachter’s stay in this country is 
so limited, it is suggested that interested 
American firms write direct to his company 
in Canada. 

5. Colombia— Henry Hane, representing 
Henry Hane, Agencia de Automoviles (Plym- 
outh-De Soto), Apartado Nacional 455, Aéreo 
585, Barranquilla, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining representations for radios, do- 
mestic and industrial refrigerators, storage 
batteries, automotive accessories, construc- 
tion materials, and paints. He is now in the 
United States until December 20. United 
States address: c/o Chrysler Export Corp., 
Fifty-sixth floor, Chrysler Building, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, and Washington. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 2, 1946.) 

6. Costa Rica—Harry Charles Nicholls, P. 
O. Box 190, San Jose, is interested in pur- 
chasing refrigeration machinery and equip- 
ment and machinery and supplies for manu- 
facturing ice cream. He also desires to obtain 
representations for such machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive December 10, via Miami, for a 
visit of 6 months. United States address: 
c/o 524 Ninth Street South, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Itinerary: Miami, St. Petersburg, and 
New York. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 
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7. Finland—Kauko Kuoppamaki, repre- 
senting Puutalo Oy., Mannerheimintie 9 B, 
Helsinki, is interested in selling prefabricated 
wooden houses in the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive in October for a visit of 6 
months. United States address: c/o 1878 
West Fourth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
tinerary: New York; Washington; Boston 
and Springfield, Mass.; St. Louis; Chicago; 
Seattle; and Madison. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

8. India—Madame P. K. Chang, represent- 
ing Anglo-American Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd., 
Prospect Chambers, Hornby Road, Bombay, 
is interested in importing chemicals, piece 
goods, and consumer goods, such as refriger- 
ators and other electrical appliances. She 
also desires to obtain agencies for these 
products. Scheduled to arrive early in De- 
cember for a visit of 6 months. United 
States address: c/o Woonsocket Color and 
Chemical Co., 100 Varick Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, and 
other cities as necessary. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

9. Ireland (Eire) —Martin Molony, repre- 
senting Martin Molony & Sons, Ltd., 54 Mid- 
dle Abbey Street, Dublin, is interested in 
purchasing cotton, rayon, and woolen piece 
goods; woolen and worsted yarns for hosiery 
and underwear; and ladies’ silk, nylon, and 
rayon hosiery. He is now in the United States 
for a visit of 5 or 6 weeks. United States 
address: c/o Woodstock Hotel, Forty-third 
Street and Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and Chicago. 

10. Panama—Carlos F. Alfaro, Apartado 
951, 14 Avenida Central, Panama, R. P., is 
interested in office equipment and office 
systems. Scheduled to arrive November 13 
for a visit of 3 weeks. Itinerary: New Orleans, 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Miami. Since Mr. 
Alfaro’s visit to this country is so limited, 
it is suggested that interested American firms 
contact him at his address in Panama. 

11. Sweden—Lorenz Kleiner, representing 
Erik Killander & Co. AB., 48 Kungsgatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in phenol and urea 
for plastic industry. Scheduled to arrive 
November 10, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. United States address: c/o OMNI 
Export Corp., 40 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Washington. 

12. Sweden—Nils Erik Wirsall, representing 
Inkopscentralernas AB. ICA, Vasaparken, 
Vasteras, is interested in studying the latest 
developments in management of wholesale 
and retail enterprises, and in contacting 
American exporters of foodstuffs. Sched- 
uled to arrive December 6, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 months. United States 
address: c/o American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, 116 East Sixty-fourth Street, New York 
21, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. 

13. Syria—Bechir Qawadri, representing 
Bechir & Naim Qawadri, Souk Hamidiyeh, 
Damascus, is interested in purchasing tez- 
tiles, yarns, chinaware, and textile machinery 
and equipment. Scheduled to arrive in De- 
cember, via New York City, for a visit of 3 
to 4 months. United States address: c/o 
French American Banking Corp., 31 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. or Syrian Consulate 
General, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, and other cities as 
necessary. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

14. Union of South Africa—Ian Burford 
Downham and George Raisbeck Haller, repre- 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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British Industries Fair 


Plans to reopen the annual British In- 
dustries Fair have been announced. 
The 1947 Fair—now scheduled for May 
5—16—will be the first of this series since 
1939. 

As has been the custom, exhibits will 
be grouped in two principal sections, the 
lighter industries in London and the en- 
gineering and hardware at Birmingham. 

Special attention will be devoted to the 
presentation of products of the United 
Kingdom suitable for export, and it is 
hoped by its sponsors that the Fair will 
attract many buyers from abroad as well 
as those from Britain. 


Poland Active in Exhibitions 


Poland’s newest projects for economic 
recovery included participation in in- 
ternational fairs for the first time since 
the war. The country has been repre- 
sented during the past several months at 
the Lyon as well as the Paris Fair, ex- 
hibiting only such commodities as it is 
ready to export; these included textiles, 
glassware, paper articles, chemicals, 
leather articles, products of the smelting 
industry, furniture, and ceramics. Feel- 
ing that results proved the effort worth 
while, plans are under way for Polish 
participation in similar fairs in Stock- 
holm (Sweden), the United States, and 
the Near East. 

The spring of 1947 will see, too, re- 
sumption of the regularly established 
trade fair at Poznan. 


Belgian Scientific and 
Technical Exhibition of 


Industrial Control 


An important exhibition of scientific 
and technical industrial control at Liege, 
Belgium, in August and September of 
1947, under the sponsorship of the As- 
sociation of Engineers, has been an- 
nounced. The exhibition is to commem- 
orate the centenary of the Association, 
and to stimulate the scientific rehabili- 
tation of Belgian industry. 

American industry is invited to par- 
ticipate by the sponsors, who consider 
that it will afford an opportunity for 
United States industry to present some 
of its later scientific developments to the 
industrial engineers of Europe, thereby 
contributing to interest in American 
products and to the modernization of 





European industrial methods. Partici- 
pation by organizations in several coun- 
tries is already assured, and representa- 
tion by United States industry is deemed 
essential by the organizing Association. 
The exhibit will be visited by Belgian 
engineers and by many industrialists 
from neighboring countries, gathered at 
Liege at that time under the auspices of 
the Association. Complete information 
as to the aims of this project, as well as 
types of apparatus, machines, and in- 
struments acceptable for display, may be 
obtained from any field office of the De- 
partment, or directly from: Contacts and 
Conferences, Room 1062, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Vienna Fall Fair Proves 
Highly Successful 


The recent Vienna Fair was over- 
whelmingly successful, surpassing all 
expectations of its sponsors, according to 
reports. Although since cessation of 
hostilities two fairs have been held at 
Vienna, this was the first to present an 
impressive display of new merchandise 
comparable with that in competitive 
markets. 











Events Planned for 1947 
in Peru 


The following conferences, in 
various categories, have been offi- 
cially announced as scheduled for 
the coming year in Peru (all events 
other than the Conference on 
Indian Life are to be held in Lima, 
the capital): 


First Radio-Electronic Exposition, 
December 1946 and January 1947. 

Seventh Pan American Tuberculosis 
Conference, January 1947 

First South American Petroleum 
Congress, March 1947. 

Fifth Inter-American Conference of 
Lawyers, April 6-18, 1947. 

Second International Conference of 
(Women) Lawyers, April 1947. 

Second Inter-American Conference 
on Indian Life, Cuzco, September 1947. 

Third Pan American Conference of 
Municipalities, September or October, 
1947. 

Sixth Pan American Congress of 
Archivists, October 1947. 

South American Regional Civil Avi- 
ation Conference, Fall of 1947. 


























At the close of the Fair, the commit. 
tee in charge announced that it had been 
successful not only from a merchandise. 
display point of view but also in Serving 
as a forerunner of what may become in 
the future a great tourist attraction, 
Approximately 1,000,000 admission tick. 
ets were sold. 

There were about 5,000 foreign visitors, 
including those of the Occupying Powers, 
Other than the Allies, the “break-down” 
by countries shows: Czechoslovakia, 350; 
Hungary, 350; Switzerland, 150; Italy, 50; 
Sweden, 30; Netherlands, 25; Denmark, 
20; India, 2; Egypt, 1. 

Scarcely a type of merchandise was 
missing, from Christmas-tree ornaments, 
fine jewelry, hand-embroidered gar- 
ments, to agricultural machinery, auto- 
mobiles, building materials, and even a 
new development in the field of aviation. 

In addition to the Austrian exhibits, 
there were several displays from other 
countries reportedly set up more for 
propaganda than for actual trading pur- 
poses. Among the countries represented 
by displays of one sort or another were: 
Rumania, Netherlands, and _ France. 
Buyers from Sweden, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, France, and England are 
reported to have placed orders. Only 
one American department-store buyer 
was recorded as present. 

Among the more popular displays were 
patented curiosities and original novel- 
ties—such as a shoe with an interchange- 
able upper portion made to slide in and 
out of the wooden sole; a small trailer 
for a bicycle, and, perhaps the most 
popular of all, “The Flying Man,” a heli- 
copter device attached to the pilot’s 
shoulders. 

The next Vienna Fair already is being 
planned, tentatively for a period begin- 
ning March 13, 1947, at which time it is 
hoped by the sponsors that American 
importers may find it convenient to 
attend. 


French Exposition of American 
Housing and Planning 
Techniques 

Exposition of 


The recent French 


American Housing and Planning Tech- 
niques held in Paris this summer con- 
sisted primarily of hundreds of photo- 
graphs, graphic charts, samples of build- 
ing materials, kitchen and bathroom dis- 
plays, exhibits of household equipment, 
such as coal, electric, and gas stoves, 
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washing and ironing machines, mechan- 
ical refrigerators, and prefabricated 
houses. In addition to these displays, 
there were a well-documented informa- 
tion center and a continuous motion pic- 
ture showing all phases of building, plan- 
ning, and recreation in the United States, 
such as pictures of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Jones Beach, Rural Electrifi- 
cation, the American city, and the use 
of the pewalt saw. The charts and 
photographs displayed were historically 
divided into prewar, war, and postwar 
years, the latter emphasizing prefabrica- 
tion. 

The Exposition provoked intense inter- 
est on the part of the French people, the 
daily attendance averaging approxi- 
mately 7,000, with a high of nearly 16,000 
one Sunday. Most popular were the 
building samples, household equipment, 
kitchen and bathroom assemblies, and 
prefabricated houses—much accepted as 
commonplace in the United States—pro- 
voking enthusiasm and inquiries as to 
when and where prefabricated houses, 





etc., would be obtained. The Belgian and’ 


Swiss Governments are interested in the 
loan of the exhibit. 

Judging by the success of this show, 
the International Housing and Planning 
Exposition scheduled for the spring of 
1947, in which the United States has been 
invited to demonstrate technical ad- 
vances in planning and construction, 
should offer a very attractive opportunity 
for American manufacturers to adver- 
tise their products to every large mar- 
ket, emphasizing the display of models 
and physical objects such as tools and 
equipment, with demonstrations, rather 
than too technical charts. 


Argentine Aeronautical 
Exhibition 


The first of a projected series of an- 
nual aeronautical exhibitions was in- 
augurated in Buenos Aires on Sep- 
tember 22. 

Reportedly about 50 percent of the ex- 
hibit was utilized by official presenta- 
tions. Some of the most important con- 
tributions were reported as being models 
of the new international airport at 
Ezeiza, the new fluvial air base at Buenos 
Aires, and the exhibit of the Instituto 
Aerotécnico of Cordoba (including vari- 
ous planes and locally produced gliders 
and motors). Numerous Argentina 
aviation companies, as well as aircraft 
companies handling aircraft and air- 
craft products, all local air lines, and 
several parachute manufacturers took 
part. 

Foreign aviation companies repre- 
sented included numerous United States 
concerns, such as Engineering Research 
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Corp., Piper Aircraft Corp., Schweizer 
Co., Bendix Aviation Corp., Douglas Air- 
craft Corp., Pan American Airways, and 
Intava, S. A., as well as firms located in 
France, Czechoslovakia, Brazil, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Italy. Of 
the foreign exhibits, perhaps the greatest 
interest was evinced in the jet-engine 
exhibit of the Rolls-Royce Aircraft Co. 
and an R. A. F. Mosquito especially flown 
to Buenos Aires for this exhibition. 


Chilean Livestock Exposition 


The 76th Annual Livestock Exposition 
under the sponsorship of the National 
Agricultural Society—Chile’s foremost 
agricultural organization—was held in 
mid-October this year. The exhibition 
comprising more than 1,300 head of 
livestock, was reportedly very success- 
ful. Among the agricultural machinery 
displayed were products of the principal 
United States farm-machinery com- 
panies. 


International Sample Fair, 
Milan, 1946 


The annual Milan Fair, the first since 
1942, was held in September, despite the 
necessity to reconstruct fair buildings 
which had been destroyed or badly dam- 
aged by bombing. 

Participation by all branches of indus- 
try far exceeded expectations, according 
to reports. It was necessary to prepare 
90,000 square meters of covered exhibit- 
area to accommodate applicants, who 
were compelled to accept limited space. 

Obviously, foreign participation was 
rather small because of postwar diffi- 
culties, but France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, and Czechoslovakia sent 
exhibits. Various United States firms 
were represented by modest displays 
arranged by local sales representatives. 
Attendance by foreigners was estimated 
as equivalent to that enjoyed prior to the 
war, with a record attendance of 200,000 
for a single day. 

Details regarding the 1947 Milan Fair, 
tentatively scheduled for April, will be 
announced later. 


Zurich Holds Swiss 
Radio Expo sition 


The Swiss Radio Exposition, the eight- 
eenth of its kind and the first since 1943, 
according to its sponsors was for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the public with the 
present situation in radio production, 
and showing models immediately pro- 
curable on the Swiss market. 

The exposition was visited by about 
25,000 as compared with 23,500 in 1943, 
and had 27 participating organizations. 
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While foreign participants showed a 
variety of radio accessories, the Swiss 
entries were predominantly receivers. 

American representation included Hal- 
licrafters, Paramount, Philco, and 
Tropic, the latter combined with phono- 
graph, portable. Participating European 
countries, other than Switzerland, were 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Austria, and 
Great Britain. 


Danish Industrial Products Fair 


Denmark’s first Industrial Products 
Fair, important to that country because 
it offered an opportunity to demonstrate 
Danish industrial efficiency as well as to 
promote sales everywhere of products of 
Denmark, took place in Fredericia in 
August. 

Among the approximately 400 displays, 
one may mention, as being of particular 
interest, the articles of silver, bronze, 
copper, wrought iron, furniture, textiles, 
industrial machinery and equipment. 

This first Industrial Fair, though not 
extensive, is believed by its sponsors to 
have demonstrated Denmark’s ability to 
take up competition in foreign markets. 
Many of the companies represented re- 
ported having sold their total production 
for the next 2 years. 


Autumn Industries Fair, Utrecht 


The regular autumn fair was held at 
Utrecht, in the Netherlands, during the 
middle of September, and had about 
1,977 participants—the greatest number 
yet—as compared with 1,629 at the Fair 
the preceding spring, and 1,200 at the 
last fair before the war. About 1,232 of 
the concerns represented were from The 
Netherlands, and the remaining 745 from 
15 countries and territories, as follows: 


Number of 
exhibits 

PRR a snk cadt euros 1, 232 
Crease FeO no cient ce een 204 
I aie icesin saith nissheennnitnte natalie 140 
PIN cic, xietinniimlo beet eaten ee 114 
RPA ne Lo alat taunts ads 95 
Re eRe nS nate OMNES 72 
CoBGRONIOUNRAA. .. .... 5 62 
be! BCE a ER REE ONC ER eS 16 
i ee rE a ee ee 14 
Co SR a ae sae ne OEE 13 
GR cide rebecca ae eee 6 


The permanent Fair buildings were far 
from adequate, and temporary buildings 
and tents were utilized. The exhibits 
included some 24 groups, covering many 
fields, with an additional 10 units devoted 
to agriculture and allied projects. 

Interest on the part of the Netherlands 
people is reported as unusually keen, and 
the daily attendance has been estimated 
at between 30,000 and 40,000. Final fig- 
ures are not yet available, but the spon- 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Continuance of Preferential Exchange 
Treatment of Exports.—According to 
Central Bank circular No. 578 of October 
7, 1946, the preferential buying rate of 
3.9801 pesos per dollar applicable to the 
exchange proceeds of certain export 
products, which rate was to have been 
discontinued on January 1, 1946, but was 
retained, first for an additional period of 
6 months and then for shorter periods, 
the last of which was to end on October 
8, 1946, has been extended indefinitely 
with respect to a specified list of exports. 
The products thus assured preferential 
exchange treatment are as follows: 

Tanned hides and leather manufac- 
tures; tanned skins; wolfram or tungsten 
minerals; pharmaceutical products and 
medicinal specialties; buttons; long flax 
fiber; articles of jewelry in general and 
jewelry sweepings, jewelry; perfumes in 
general (lotions, extracts, and colognes) ; 
steel razor blades; toys; hypodermic 
syringes, ampoules, thermometers, small 
tubes, and other articles of blown glass; 
phonograph records; medicinal plants 
(or parts of them, such as leaves, flowers, 
roots) ; locks and ironwork for furniture; 
curtain rods and accessories; gelatine; 
fresh fruit; dried fruit; men’s felt hats 
and felt for hats; motion pictures. 

The exchange prcceeds of all other 
exports will be liquidated at the basic 
buying rate of 3.3582 pesos per dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement Signed.—A trade 
agreement between Argentina and Spain, 
providing for reciprocal purchases, 
Argentine credits to Spain, and various 
other matters was signed at Buenos Aires 
on October 30,1946. Terms of the agree- 
ment provide that Argentina will sell to 
Spain a minimum of 400,000 tons of 
wheat in 1947 and 300,000 tons in 1948, 
on condition that the exportable sur- 
plus of wheat does not fall below 2,- 
600,000 tons. In the event that the ex- 
portable surplus is less than 2,600,000 
tons, Argentina promises to sell to Spain 
at least 15 percent in 1947 and 12 percent 
in 1948 of the exportable surplus. The 
agreement also provides for the sale by 


Argentina of 120,000 tons of corn in 1947 
and 100,000 tons in 1948, on condition 
that the exportable surplus is not less 
than 500,000 tons. If the exportable 
surplus is less than 500,000 tons, Argen- 
tina will sell to Spain 24 percent and 20 
percent of the 1947 and 1948 surpluses, 
respectively. In addition, Argentina also 
agrees to sell to Spain 8,000 tons of cook- 
ing oil and 16,000 tons of oil-bearing 
cakes. 

Argentina’s purchases from Spain dur- 
ing the the period from January 1947 to 
December 1951 will include commodities 
in the following minimum annual ton- 
nages: Pig iron, 15,000; sheet iron, 5,- 
000; lead, 5000; cork, 5,000; manufac- 
tured cork, 3,000; cigarette paper, 600: 
and olives, 2,000. Argentina also is to 
receive 15 percent of Spain’s exportable 
surplus of olive oil. 

The Spanish Government agrees to 
facilitate the export to Argentina of a 











The Cover Picture 





One sees here an essential step 
toward and processing of alumi- 
num ore in a plant on the gulf 


coast. The picture was. taken 
during wartime, but it serves to 
illustrate the enduring and vital 
truth that we are dependent to a 


considerable degree on foreign 
sources for many commodities 
that we acutely need. While 


hostilities were going on, a verit- 
able “ferry service” of about 50 
ships was bringing bauxite from 
South American mines to the 
docks here pictured, the ore being 
unloaded from the holds by clam- 
shell bucket and conveyors. 
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long comprehensive list of products com. | 


prising some 70 categories, including 
such items as textiles; zinc; agriculturg) 
machinery and implements; industria} 
machinery in general; Diesel, electric, 
and gasoline motors; typewriters; hard. 
ware; firearms; plate glass; and aleo. 
holic beverages. The agreement also 
provides for the exportation from Argep- 
tina to Spain, in minimum fixed quanti- 
ties, of beans, lentils, frozen meat, bacon, 
salted meat, casein, wool, flax tow, cot- 
ton, tallow, linseed oil, oil cakes, eggs, 
cowhides, quebracho extract, horns, 
tripe, and glandular and hormone prod- 
ucts. 

The agreement provisions 
under which either party may buy in 
other markets if the seller is unable to 
meet world prices, and also provides that 
imports and exports, insofar as Argen- 
tina is concerned, must be made through 
the Argentine Institute for the Promo- 
tion of Trade. 

The Argentine Government, through 
the Argentine Institute for the Promo- 
tion of Trade, agrees to accept 400,000,- 
000 pesos in bonds of the 1946 External 
Loan of the Spanish Government, bear- 
ing interest at 354 percent, out of the 
proceeds of which Spain is to repay out- 
standing obligations arising from agree- 
ments signed on September 5, 1942, June 
3. 1944, and April 30, 1946. The Spanish 
Government is to receive a revolving 
credit of 350,000,000 pesos from the 
Argentine Institute for the Promotion 
of Trade, to bear interest at 254 percent 
annually. The credit is to run for 3 
years from the date of the agreement and 
may be extended by mutual agreement 
to October 31, 1951. 

The agreement also provides that the 
merchant marine of both the contract- 
ing parties shall be given preference in 
the transportation of the merchandise 
involved and that the Spanish Govern- 
ment will grant free port facilities for 
Argentine merchandise destined for 


contains 


Mediterranean and Atlantic countries. 
The Spanish Government agrees to sell 
to Argentina boats constructed in Spain. 
Both Governments agree to promote 
commercial air services and to exchange 
printed matter and motion-picture films 
on a reciprocity bas:s. 


Spain agrees not 
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to place obstacles in the way of nor re- 
strict Spanish immigration to Argen- 
tina and agrees also to consider favor- 
ably all projects which the Argentine 
Government submits concerning immi- 
gration of skilled Spanish labor, as well 
as the use of patents, machinery, and 
technicians for Argentine industry. 

The agreement became effective on 
November 2, 1946, and will remain in 
force until December 31. 1951. 

Purchasing Agreement for Linseed Oil 
and Rapeseed Oil Concluded with United 
States—An agreement for the purchase 
by the United States of linseed oil and 
rapeseed oil from Argentina was con- 
cluded by an exchange of notes on Sep- 
tember 19, 1946, at Buenos Aires. The 
agreement provides that Argentina will 
sel] 32,000 metric tons of linseed oil and 
900 metric tons of rapeseed oil for the 
sum of 63,585,600 paper pesos, to be paid 
in United States dollars. 

These products were allocated to the 
United States by the International 
Emergency Food Council. The United 
States Embassy at Buenos Aires will des- 
ignate the Argentine exporter or export- 
ers to take charge of these shipments. 


Australia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Reductions in War, Excise, and Sales 
Tazres.—Budget proposals presented to 
Parliament November 14, 1946, and ef- 
fective November 15, 1946 provide for 
removal of the special war tax of 10 per- 
cent reduction of ld. per gallon in duty 
and excise on petrol and additional ex- 
emptions and reductions in sales taxes. 
(The special war tax was applicable to 
the combined duty and primage.) 

The principal items which are exempt 
from sales tax include clothing, footwear, 
mining machinery and apparatus, baby 
carriages, paints and ingredients, wall- 
paper, drapery and soft furnishings. 
The general rate of sales tax is reduced 
from 12% to 10 percent. Articles hav- 
ing reductions in sales tax from 25 per- 
cent to 10 percent include watches, 
clocks, movements and _ accessories; 
brushes, combs, and shaving outfits, sun- 
glasses, fountain pens, propelling pen- 
cils and inkstands, fireside screens and 
requisites, machines and apparatus for 
hair treatment, toilet soap, shaving 
Sticks and creams, tooth pastes and pow- 
ders, musical instruments, motion-pic- 
ture projecting apparatus, pleasure 
boats and outboard motors, and lawn 
and garden equipment. 
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Color Green _ Reserved 
Exclusively for Military 
Vehicles in China 


All Chinese military vehicles 
are to be green in color, accord- 
ing to an order recently issued by 
the Chinese Minister of National 
Defense. No other automobile is 
to be permitted to use this color. 

Red and white are reserved for 
fire engines and hospital vehicles, 
respectively, and the use of these 
colors for any vehicle in China 
other than in these categories is 
prohibited. 























Brazil 


Airgram From the American 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 


Industrial activity was at a high level 
during the first half of November, par- 
ticularly in consumer-goods lines, to fill 
orders for the holiday trade in Decem- 
ber. Although of a seasonal nature, or- 
ders from wholesalers and retailers are 
heavier than in other recent years, and 
because of labor shortage manufacturers 
are encountering difficulty in filling 
them. Although wholesale and retail 
sales maintain their volume, it is re- 
ported from various sections of the coun- 
try that bank credits are being restricted. 
Import trade was somewhat affected by 
the maritime strike in the United States. 
Shortages of imported commodities, not 
solely connected with the strike, are being 
keenly felt in such lines as caustic soda 
and rosin, and the tin plate situation is 
acute. 

General imports from Europe are grad- 
ually increasing. In the last 3 weeks of 
October, four vessels entered Rio de 
Janeiro with considerable quantities of 
merchandise from Sweden, including 
wood pulp, saws and other tools and 
hardware, roller bearings, sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters, adding machines, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, floor waxers, 
bicycles, hard wallboard, and potassium 
chlorate, as well as some iron and steel 
products. Imports from Italy are also 
increasing, and recent entries include 
such items as rayon yarn, citric and tar- 
taric acid, alarm clocks, bicycles, type- 
writers, pumice stone, marble, wine, some 
barbed and galvanized wire, and a few 
automobiles. The French Citroen Co. is 
opening its own distributing organization 
in Brazil. The agency contract of the 
present representative will be considered 
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canceled after he receives the last 30 
automobiles now en route. 

Tucum nuts were withdrawn from ex- 
port prohibition on November 12. A few 
days earlier the export prohibition also 
was lifted on tanned pigskins, bovine dry 
flint hides, and on hide and leather offal, 
scrap, and waste, shipments of which, 
however, remain subject to export 
license. 

Workers in general continued to press 
demands for salary increases, but on the 
whole there was no tendency shown to 
resort immediately to strike action. 
However, a number of minor strikes de- 
veloped, including national strikes on 
the Cruzeiro do Sul and Aerovias air 
lines. The former was settled within 72 
hours, with the workers being conceded 
an unstated increase effective December 
1. The Aerovias strike affected only a 
small group of workers, and the company 
discharged striking employees on the 
grounds that they had violated their con- 
tracts. The strike of public-utility 
workers in Vitoria, based on the refusal 
of the company to pay increases awarded 
by the regional labor courts pending an 
appeal, resulted in the company’s agree- 
ing to pay the increases immediately. 
Normal commercial and industrial activi- 
ties in Belo Horizonte were severely af- 
fected by a streetcar strike which ended 
on November 13. 

The Government announced on No- 
vember 5 that rationing of sugar and 
meat will continue in Rio de Janeiro 
during 1947. Trade leaders subsequently 
gave press interviews to the effect that 
the only solution to the short supply sit- 
uation is elimination of all price ceilings 
and a return to free trade. At a press 
interview on November 11, the Minister 
of Finance stated that the Government 
was considering the lifting of price ceil- 
ings on all foodstuffs. 

The Minister of Finance also stated he 
had proposed to the President that a 
message be sent to Congress to alter in- 
come-tax rates and to eliminate the ex- 
cess-profits tax. Under this plan the 
corporate tax would be increased from 
8 to 23 percent and the tax on civil 
societies from 4 to 8 percent. It is pro- 
posed that the increased taxes remain in 
effect until the year following such time 
as the budget shows a favorable balance. 
Thereafter the former rate is to be re- 
duced 5 percent and the latter 1 percent 
each year until the previous levels are 
reached. The Minister believes that by 
such a measure income-tax revenue from 
these sources would be increased from 
1,335,476,792 cruzeiros to 2,866,407,932 
cruzeiros. 

A controversial issue pending since 
1944 finally was settled by a circular in- 
struction issued by the Minister of Fi- 
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nance on November 6 and published on 
November 12, to the effect that business 
transacted by intermediaries and com- 
mission agents of nonresident firms is 
not subject to sales tax in the Federal 
District, the only place in the country 
where attempts had been made to col- 
lect it on such transactions. 

The food-supply situation continues 
bad, although reports of increased ship- 
ments of flour and wheat from the 
United States now getting under way 
have tended to relieve the tension cre- 
ated by bread shortages. Meat contin- 
ues in short supply, but manioc, rice, 
and beans remain available at compara- 
tively high prices. 

The hog-cholera epidemic in the 
southern States continues to spread. 
Losses in the State of Sao Paulo are es- 
timated to exceed 500,000 head. 

Increased quantities of castor-beans 
diverted to domestic use and a small 
production in northeast Brazil are the 
two principal factors responsible for re- 
vised estimates of export availabilities 
of this product. Exports for the cal- 
endar year are not expected to exceed 
80,000 metric tons, or slightly more than 
half of the average annual exports of 
the past 5 years. Prices now being paid 
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are in excess of $200 (United States cur- 
rency) per metric ton, and only a small 
amount of the current crop remains un- 
marketed. The most recent estimates 
of the 1946 Sao Paulo cotton crop were 
also revised downward, with most sources 
agreeing on 200,000 metric tons. Al- 
though cotton planting is being re- 
tarded by the current downward price 
trend and the fear of locust invasions, 
it is still expected that the total acreage 
devoted to cotton will be considerably 
in excess of that of the preceding crop. 

Coffee loadings during Octcber 
amounted to roughly 1,412,000 bags, 
compared with 930,000 bags in Septem- 
ber. The October total included about 
832,000 bags for the United States, 493,- 
000 for Europe, 28,000 for the Near East 
and Egypt, and 58,000 for other South 
American countries. Of total coffee 
shipments of approximately 13,056,000 
bags during the first 10 months of the 
year, the United States took 9,321,000, 
Europe 2,569,000, and South America 
712,000 bags. 

In contrast to the frenzied activity 
after the earlier announcements by OPA 
which progressively elevated the coffee 
price ceiling, the final act of decontrol 
on October 17 caused only a moderate 
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Extension of Siamese Government’s Agriculture Program 


Siam, like many other countries, has undertaken to achieve high levels of 
The over-all results have been excellent. As 
might be expected, however, the development has not been in the same pro- 
portion in all lines, and there is still much to be accomplished. 

Low agricultural yields in Siam are not a life-and-death consideration, notes 
the USDA magazine Foreign Agriculture. 
on the land at the present yield levels. 
of food, and the export of surplus rice has been the backbone of a stable 
Consequently, there has never been great public pressure 
for a large and adequately financed agricultural program. 

The Siamese Department of Agriculture, with barely a dozen trained and 
experienced agricultural scientists is expected to meet the needs of a rural 
population of approximately 14,000,000 people—not quite 1 scientist to each 
million of population. The effectiveness of this small group has been dissi- 
pated by frequent changes in directives and the subsequent undertaking of 
more projects than could be physically carried out in a thorough manner. 

Agricultural science has been the orphan child among the sciences that 
Siam has been and is acquiring and applying. 
medicine, commerce, education, irrigation, and transportation has been more 
obvious and therefore has received greater public backing with a resultant 
Is it any wonder that the Department 
of Agriculture of Siam is as yet hardly started in the important work which 


There has always been an abundance 


greater share of the national budget. 


There are indications that the development of agricultural work and field 
application of results will be greatly improved in the coming years. 
tion of the necessity for long-term policies and adequate funds is growing 
among the leaders of Siam. The farmer is beginning to show an interest 
in the Department and its work. This necessary and heretofore nonexistent 
public interest and support form the cornerstone for a brighter future, in the 
opinion of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Generations have come and gone 


The need for engineering, 


A realiza- 
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spurt in export sales registrations for the 
United States and, in the first 2 weeks 
of November, Santos registrations aver. 
aged hardly 100,000 bags. 

The Santos market response to decon. 
trol was a sharp rise to 98 cruzeiros per 
10 kilogram for Santos 4’s soft for prompt 
delivery. Because of the general dis. 
interest of American buyers at this level, 
and of slumping quotations in the re. 
opened coffee exchange in New York, the 
Santos market has weakened more or less 
steadily to the level, on November 12, of 
91.20 cruzeiros for spot month, with fy- 
tures shaded to 84.40 for May and to 82.59 
for September 1947. 

The weather has continued to be 
favorable for the oncoming crop and the 
main flowering which occurred in early 
October is reported to have set unusually 
well. In some districts, there was a con- 
siderable additional flowering in early 
November. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Economic and Trade Agreement Signed 
with United Kingdom.—An agreement 
covering various economic and trade 
questions was signed by the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and the United Kingdom, 
at London, on September 21, 1946. This 
agreement lays the foundation for future 
agreements and possible economic ar- 
rangements between the two countries. 
The various points covered by the agree- 
ment are as follows: 

I. The sending of a Brazilian purchas- 
ing commission to the United Kingdom 
for the purpose of discussing the acquisi- 
tion of material for the rehabilitation of 
the Brazilian transportation system and 
industry and the utilization of Brazil’s 
sterling balances for these purchases. 

II. Participation by the United King- 
dom in the industrial development of 
Brazil, by providing machinery, patents, 
designs, and technical knowledge. 

III. Suspension of import restrictions 
and duty-free entry in the United King- 
dom for Brazilian yerba mate for the 
United Kingdom market. 

IV. Termination of the British navi- 
cert requirements on September 30, 1946. 

V. Assurances by Brazil regarding ex- 
ports of rice, corn, beans, hides, skins, 
and lumber, the exportation of which 
was prohibited in August 1946. 

VI. The formation of commissions in 
Brazil to study the requirements for new 
equipment of certain Brazilian public 
utility companies, and the possibility of 
acquiring such equipment in the United 
Kingdom. 

VII. Guaranties to foreign capital in 
provisions of the new Brazilian Consti- 
tution, in connection with supplies of 
British petroleum products for Brazil. 
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VIII. Possible expropriation by the 
Brazilian Government of the Sao Paulo 


Railway. 
IX. Negotiation of a civil aviation 


agreement. 

X. Negotiations of new contracts for 
the purchase by the United Kingdom 
from Brazil of cotton, coffee, oranges, 
nuts, and meats. 

XI. Prompt solution of certain claims 
by British companies or persons against 
Brazilian persons, public employees, or 
entities. é' 

Certain Nuts, Hides, and Skins Re- 
moved from Export Prohibition.—Tucum 
nuts have been withdrawn from the list 
of Brazilian products subject to export 
prohibition by order No. 644, promul- 
gated on November 12, 1946, by the 
Brazilian Minister of Finance. 

Tanned pigskins, bovine dry flint 
hides, and hide and leather offal, scrap, 
and waste have also been removed from 
the export prohibition. Shipments of 
these products, however, remain subject 
to export license. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 21, 1946, for announcement of the 


export prohibition on tucum nuts, pigskins, 
and bovine hides. | 


British Honduras 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


French Indochina Ceases To Be 
Treated as Enemy Territory.—The Brit- 
ish Honduran Government has an- 
nounced that French Indochina has 
ceased to be treated as enemy territory 
for the purposes of the Trading with the 
Enemy Regulations, in accordance with 
Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 34 of 
1946 dated October 5, 1946. 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Comprehensive Export Controls Pro- 
mulgated.—Subject to a previously an- 
nounced regulation making all exports 
to all countries outside the sterling areas 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
contingent upon a declaration to the 
Collector of Customs by the exporter 
that foreign exchange will be disposed of 
in a@ Manner approved by the Reserve 
Bank of India, the following export 
regulations, as announced by the Com- 
merce and Supply Department of the 
Government of Burma, now govern all 
shipments from Burma: 

(1) The export of live animals, textile 
materials excluding raw cotton, and all goods 


manufactured or processed outside Burma, 
excluding metal scrap, is prohibited; 
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service will be daily. 


the capital of Chile. 


on the air line’s feeder routes. 


DC-4’s to Buenos Aires. 





Daily 40-Hour Plane Service To Santiago, Chile: Night 
Flying Inaugurated 


Flights between New York and Santiago, Chile, in approximately 40 hours 
became effective November 17 when Panagra (Pan American-Grace Airways) 
inaugurated night operations on the west coast of South America. The 


For this operation the air line uses Douglas DC—4’s on a 7-hour overnight 
hop from Lima, Peru, to Santiago. Previously, the air line had been operating 
the big four-engine planes as far south as Lima. 
possible four-engined transport from principal cities in the United States to 
It eliminates the overnight stop at Lima, as well as the 
stops at Arequipa and Arica, which will be served with twin-engined planes 


As part of its postwar development, Panagra has removed overnight stops, 
thus speeding up traffic along the west coast of South America. The elimina- 
tion of the Lima overnight stop follows those at Miami and Balboa. 
month Panagra expects to drop the Santiago overnight stop and operate 


The new extension will make 


Next 




















(2) An export license from the Department 
of Commerce and Supply is required for the 
shipment of metal scrap; leather, artificial 
leather, and manufactures thereof; all hides 
and skins; and fish, salted, wet and dry, fish 
unsalted, fishmaws, and sharkfins; 

(3) The export of timber requires a license 
from the Timber Project Board; 

(4) An export license from the Agricul- 
tural Projects Board is required for shipment 
of cereals and rice, pulses, cottonseeds and 
cottonseed oil, groundnut and sesame seeds 
(cake and oil), coriander seeds, sugar and 
molasses, palmyra and can jaggery, salt, 
spices, and tamarind. 

These regulations do not apply to ship 
stores, bona fide baggage, goods trans- 
shipped at a port in Burma, goods im- 
ported into Burma and declared in the 
bill of entry to be intended for reexport, 
and goods exported under orders of the 
Government of Burma or covered by an 
open general license issued by the Gov- 
ernor. 

The Government has also announced 
that the validity of import licenses ob- 
tained for the period January—June 1946 
has been extended to December 31, 1946. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The Shipment of Goods in Bond Au- 
thorized Over Alaska Highway.—The 
Canadian Government has given au- 
thorization for the shipment of goods in 
bond to and from points in the United 
States to and from points in Alaska over 
the Alaska Highway and connecting 
roads, according to an announcement 
of November 7. 

The following frontier ports of entry 
and exit have been designated: Kings- 
gate, British Columbia, opposite East- 


port, Idaho; Coutts, Alberta, opposite 
Sweetgrass, Mont.; Snag Creek, Yukon 
Territory, opposite Fairbanks; and 
Pleasant Camp, British Columbia, oppo- 
site Haines, Alaska. At these ports the 
Canadian collector of customs has the 
power to authorize movement after a 
guaranty bond has been supplied cover- 
ing the duty payable on the truck and 
load. The load is permitted to be trans- 
ported under the highway manifest and 
customs seal, subject to checking and 
verification prior to leaving Canada. 
The United States customs seal will be 
accepted and if found intact will not be 
removed. 

It is required that the movement 
through Canada shall be continuous ex- 
cept for necessary stops for servicing the 
vehicle or for needs of the driver. If 
breakdown or accident occurs, the driver 
must report to the nearest customs col- 
lector or an officer of the Royal Mounted 
Police to supervise transshipment to an- 
other vehicle. Any extra service de- 
manded will be performed at the expense 
of the parties accommodated. 

The question of licensing of the trucks 
must be taken up with the Provincial 
Highway License Bureau at Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

The privilege of traveling in bond over 
the Alaska Highway is granted in imple- 
mentation of the undertaking of the Ca- 
nadian Government in connection with 
construction of the highway to ‘waive 
import duties, transit or similar charges 
on shipments originating in the United 
States and to be transported over the 
highway to Alaska or originating in 
Alaska and to be transported over the 
highway to the United States.” (Ex- 
change of notes of March 17 and 18, 
1942). Generally, trucking in bond is 
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not permitted over Canadian highways 
and customs duty and taxes, if any, must 
be paid at the first port entered. 

The official announcement states that 
the Alaska Highway system is not now 
in a condition which would permit gen- 
eral civilian traffic, and permits to travel 
it are still required from the Alaska 
Highway Control Board, Edmonton, 
Alberta. However, active measures to 
improve the highway and increase fa- 
cilities are being taken. In this con- 
nection, consideration will be given to 
the designation of further Canadian 
ports of entry and exit as conditions 


warrant. 
China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Perfumery and Cosmetics Remain 
on Prohibited List —Notwithstanding the 
appearance of toilet articles on the list 
of commodities subject to consolidated 
commodity tax, Shanghai Customs Noti- 
fication No. 84, issued October 24, 1946, 
advised the public that import of per- 
fumery and cosmetics is still prohibited 
under the temporary foreign trade reg- 
ulations. In this connection it may be 
recalled that the consolidated commodity 
tax is applicable to domestic products 
as well as to imported commodities so 
listed. 

Commercial Coastwise Shipments of 
Wheat from Shanghai Prohibited.—Ac- 
cording to Shanghai Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 84, October 25, 1946, coastwise 
shipments of wheat from Shanghai: ex- 
cept for consignments by UNRRA and 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, have been prohib- 
ited, as in the case of wheat flour, un- 
less covered by certificates issued by the 
Chinese Ministry of Food. 

Passengers’ Baggage Entered on Ship’s 
Manifest.—Shanghai Customs Noti- 
fication No. 86, October 25, 1946, an- 
nounced that nailed cases, crates, bar- 
rels, and similar receptacles, containing 
passengers’ personal and household ef- 
fects, with or without ordinary articles 
of commerce, must be entered on the 
importing vessel’s manifest. However, in 
order to facilitate their passing through 
the Customs in the face of abnormal con- 
ditions prevailing at present, and as an 
expedient measure, such containers, 
from December 1, 1946, must be entered 
on the baggage list to be handed in with 
the manifest and must be applied for 
through the Customs in the same man- 
ner as merchandise. From the same 


date baggage declaration forms may be 
used only to cover bona fide baggage ac- 
companying passengers and accessible to 
them during the voyage. 
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Brazil To Increase Produc- 
tion of Farmlands 


To aid the domestic food situa- 
tion, as well as to provide supplies 
for shipments abroad, Govern- 
ment officials in Brazil are striving 
to revitalize and expand their 
country’s farm production, says 
the USDA magazine Agriculture 
in the Americas. 

Major over-all objectives in the 
Brazilian campaign for greater 
agricultural output include adop- 
tion of better farming practices, 
establishment of commodity prices 
reflecting profit to the producer, 
improvement of transportation fa- 
cilities, and proper land-use plan- 
ning. 

The Brazilian Ministry of Agri- 
culture is emphasizing greater 
mechanization of farm equipment 
and is seeking to obtain tractors 
from the United States and to 
train drivers to operate them in 
sections where they can be used 
efficiently. 

The campaign for greater pro- 
duction is being carried to the 
farm level by means of visits of 
technically trained advisers to the 
farm, by expansion of seed multi- 
plication fields, increase of animal 
breeding stations, and offensives 
against plant and animal pests 
and diseases. 

The Brazilian Government also 
plans to sell machinery, fertilizer, 
and other supplies to farmers at 
cost in installments without 
interest. 























Import Duty-Paying Value.—Shang- 
hai Customs Notification No. 83, issued 
on October 19, 1946, states that the duty- 
paying value of any import liable to an 
ad valorem rate of duty (all import du- 
ties in the Chinese import tariff are at 
present ad valorem rates) shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the wholesale mar- 
ket value of the goods, in local currency, 
at the port of importation. This latter 
shall be considered to be higher than the 
duty-paying value by (a) the amount of 
the duty on the goods, and ‘b) 7 percent 
of the duty-paying value of the goods. 
The formula for ascertaining the duty- 
paying value is therefore: 


Wholesale market value x 100 





100+ duty rate +7 


Thus the duty-paying value on a com- 
modity, the wholesale market value of 


oe 
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which is $CN60 and the import duty rate 
1242 percent ad valorem would be: 


$CN60 = 100 


100+1214 +7 


$CN6,000 
ae $CN50.21 


119.5 

Customs Notification No. 83 does not 
imply any change in the procedure here. 
tofore followed in collecting import duty, 
and it differs from a similar ruling pro- 
mulgated in 1934 only in that the words 
“local currency” have been substitute 
for “Customs Gold Units.” 

The estimate of the cost of importeg 
goods for Customs tariff purposes is de. 
rived from the average wholesale price 
prevailing in the Jocal market among 
reputable dealers and not from apprais- 
als of black-market values, it is reported 
by the American Consulate Genera] 
Shanghai. However, local prices gen. 
erally are considerably higher than the 
c. i, f. costs of imported goods, because 
the country’s entire price structure is at 
an inflated level. 

The Shanghai Revenue Collection Bu- 
reau has been collecting the import duty 
on the basis of local wholesale prices 
since VJ-day and reportedly does not 
contemplate changing the procedure set 
forth in the original regulations of 1934. 
Cognizance is taken in Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 83 of the fact that Customs Gold 
Units no longer function as the medium 
for valuation of imports and assessment 
of import duties. 

Invoices and contracts usually are re- 
garded by the Chinese Maritime Customs 
as evidence of value, but not necessarily 
conclusive evidence, and, in this respect, 
their interpretation rests with the Cus- 
toms. A commodity of such a nature 
that no wholesale market value has yet 
been established for it in China is treated 
in such a manner that its duty-paying 
value is the true c. i. f. value plus 5 
percent. This procedure reportedly is 
being followed for a number of com- 
modities having only a _ black-market 
valuation in China, in which case the 
Customs collects duty on the basis of a 
valuation which may in fact represent 
but a minor fraction of the ultimate sales 
price of the goods in this classification. 


Ecuador 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cattle: Decree Prohibiting Imports 
From Certain Areas Suspended.—De- 
cree No. 868 of May 22, 1946, which pro- 
hibited the importation into Ecuador of 
cattle from all zones and countries where 
certain cattle diseases were known to ex- 
ist, has been repealed by decree No. 1577 
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Coal production is now higher in ton- 
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solidarity tax has been extended to Janu- 
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26. The order of August 22, 1944, is 
thereby abrogated. 

Another order of the same date estab- 
lishes the Central Committee of Prices, 
presided over by the Secretary General 
of the General Government for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. This order specifies the 
composition of the committee as well as 
its functions. 

Another order of the same date pro- 
vides for the replacement of the Regional 
Management of Price Control by the 
Central Service of Economic Control. In 
addition to the functions transferred to 
it by the order of October 5, 1942, it is 
also charged with managing, directing, 
and coordinating the services dealing 
with economic control, research, law ob- 
servance, legislation, and price regula- 
tion, as well as the distribution of all 
agricultural, industrial, and artisan 
products. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Charges on Imports and Exports 
of Textiles—The “Rijksbureau” (Con- 
trol Board) for Textile Goods will collect 
the following fees, according to a minis- 
terial ordinance published in the Neder- 
landsche Staatscourant No. 198 of Octo- 
ber 9, 1946: 


(1) Imports of kapok, jute bags, and jute 
cloth are subject to a license fee of 2 guilders 
per 100 kilograms kapok plus 0.75 percent of 
the value according to invoice. 

(2) Imports of ready-to-wear textile arti- 
cles: 0.75 of the value according to invoice. 

(3) Imports of wool, artificial wool, and 
rags: 144 percent; imports of woolen yarns: 
1 percent of the value according to invoice. 
The fee for imports of rags is not collected 
if the imported rags are to be used for the 
production of artificial wool. 

(4) Exports of flax waste and flax lint are 
subject to a fee of 144 percent of the value 
according to invoice. 


The Minister for Economic Affairs is 
authorized to grant partial or total 
exemption from these fees. 

New Charges on Imports of Metals, 
Fats, and Oils—1. The “Rijksbureau” 
(Control Board) for Metals has been au- 
thorized to collect the following fees, ac- 
cording to a ministerial decree published 
in the Nederlansche Staatscourant No. 
191, of September 30, 1946: 


Importers of iron and steel, iron ore, and 
nonferrous metals must pay a “contribu- 
tion” or “license fee’’ of 1% percent of the 
value according to invoice of the imparted 
goods; 

Importers of finished products made en- 
tirely or partly from the above-mentioned 
materials, and of electrotechnical products 
must pay a fee of 0.75 percent of the value 
according to invoice. 

The Minister for Economic Affairs may 
grant partial or total exemption from the 
payment of these fees. 
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2. The “Rijksbureau” for Mineral Oils 
will collect the following charges, ac- 
cording to an ordinance published in the 
Nederlandsche Staatscourant of October 
3, 1946, referred to in Economische Voor- 
lichting, The Hague, October 10, 1946. 
(The following fees apply on quantities 
of 1,000 kilograms or parts thereof) : 

4.50 guilders on imports of lubricating oils 
and fats (comprising all mineral lubricants 
whether or not mixed with other materials) ; 

1.00 guilder on imports of gas, oil, Diesel 
oil, fuel oil, and petroleum; 

3.00 guilders on imports of benzine. This 
classification comprises gasoline, petroleum 
ether, cleaning and illuminating benzine, but 
does not include gasoline for aircraft: 

7.50 guilders on imports of wax (Waxes 
which cannot be saponified, such as natural 
and synthetic paraffine and Montan wax) ; 

2.50 guilders on imports of bitumen as- 
phalt, natural asphalt, and mixtures of such 
asphalts and minerals, such as liquid bi- 
tumen and emulsified asphalts. 


Nicaragua 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


State of Economic Emergency Extend- 
ed to April 30, 1947—The Emergency 
Law, which grants special powers to the 
Nicaraguan Executive over almost every 
phase of the nation’s economic life, has 
been extended by a legislative decree of 
September 30, 1946, to be in effect from 
that date until April 30, 1947. The Emer- 
gency Law was promulgated in Septem- 
ber 1939, and has been extended by leg- 
islative decree in successive years until 
June 1946, since which time it has been 
extended by decree on a month-to-month 
basis. 

Article 2 of this new decree suspends, 
for the period it is in force, certain guar- 
anties provided for in articles 43 and 62 
of the Constitution (referring to personal 
liberty and to free enterprise in trade 
and industry) insofar as they refer to 
the Rent Law in force, to contracts of 
rural and city rents, to laws passed be- 
cause of international agreements, to 
stability of money, and to the passing 
of banking laws for the extension of 
loan terms and the reduction of interest 
for debtors. 

Reduction of Customs Duties on Mo- 
tion-Picture Films Extended.—The re- 
duction in import duty on motion-pic- 
ture films in Nicaragua, which was ef- 
fected by decree 22 published June 30, 
1945, and effective for 1 year from July 
1, 1945, has been extended for an addi- 
tional year counting from July 1, 1946, 
according to information supplied to the 
United States Embassy in Managua by 
the Nicaraguan Collector General of 
Customs. 

This reduction amounts to 50 percent 
in import duties, surtaxes, and other 
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surcharges on imports of motion-picture 


films. 


[For previous announcement on reduction 
in customs duties on motion-picture films, 
see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August ]} 
1945. ] 

Canvas, Cotton Wadding, and Krajt 
Manila Paper Exempt from Import 
Duties——Canvas, cotton wadding useg 
for filters, and kraft manila paper for 
packing in the filter clamps may be im. 
ported free of duty by mining companies 
in Nicaragua, for exclusive use by them 
in their mining establishments, accord. 
ing to an Administrative Circular No, 
308 of the Office of the Collector Genera} 
of Customs, dated October 3, 1946. 


Panama 





Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Panama City 


The latter part of October and the first 
part of November were characterized by 
continued rising prices of food and other 
articles of prime necessity, by some labor 
unrest and demands for higher wages, 
and by scarcity of building materials and 
other needed commodities. Imports fell 
off sharply as a result of the shipping 
strike. Nevertheless, general business 
continued good, and banks reported that 
movements of cash and collections were 
normal. 

The Government has found it neces- 
sary to institute economies in its budget 
for the coming 6 months in order to keep 
expenses within anticipated income. 
The budget for income and expenses for 
the Republic of Panama during the fiscal 
period January 1, 1947, to December 31, 
1947, will be reduced approximately 
$5,000,000 from the estimated budget of 
income and expenses of about $33,000,000 
during the present fiscal year. To ac- 
complish this, President Jimenez stated 
to the press that the Republic’s income 
must be increased while expenses are 
reduced. 


Final plans and specifications for pav- 
ing of runways and for construction of 
installations at the National Airport were 
approved by the Government of Panama 
during a Cabinet Council meeting which 
took place during the month of October 
1946. Work on the airport is continuing 
satisfactorily, and everything is ready 
for starting the paving at the beginning 
of the dry season in late December or 
early January. The new airport, which 
is expected to be in operation by the end 
of 1947, will be approximately four times 
as large as the Albrook Field airport now 
serving the Republic of Panama and the 
Canal Zone, and its principal runway will 
be 7,500 feet long and 450 feet wide. In 
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addition to the main runway, auxiliary 
runways will be provided to avoid con- 
gestion in the field. Up to October 1946, 
approximately $4,000,000 were expended 
on the National Airport project. 

Effective January 1, 1947, the tax 
structure of the Republic of Panama 
will undergo a further change, provid- 
ing an additional source of revenue to 
the Treasury. The dispositions con- 
tained in law 49 of September 24, 1946, 
make certain changes. The impcrt duty 
of certain commodities is increased as 
compared with the provisions of tariff 
law 69 of December 28, 1934. A tax of 2 
cents will be imposed on every bundle 
of merchandise which is imported into 
the Republic. All types of shirts will 
be assessed an import duty of 20 per- 
cent on the f. o. b. port-of-embarkation 
value of the article instead of the pres- 
ent rate of 8 percent. Duties on bev- 
erages, raw leather and leather goods, 
and ordinary sandals or slippers also are 
increased. 

The Board of Directors of the Govern- 
ment-owned Banco de Urbanizacién y 
Rehabilitacion has announced _ the 
awarding of contracts for construction 
of 168 additional housing units in the 
Vista Hermosa suburb at a total cost of 
$257,000. Four months ago, for the 
purpose of promoting the construction of 
homes, the Banco de Urbanizacion y Re- 
habilitaci6n announced the rules and 
regulations under which loans up to 
$7,500 were to be made to individuals 
for the building of homes. In view of the 
fact that the Bank has made loans total- 
ing more than $500,000 during the past 
4 months, an amount considered by the 
Board of Directors of the Bank in excess 
of the Bank possibilities, the Board of Di- 
rectors has limited these loans now by 
ruling that the total loans made by the 
Bank in any given month will not be in 
excess of the 60 percent of the Bank’s 
preceding month’s total income. 

The Minister of Labor, Social Welfare, 
and Public Health of the Republic of 
Panama has announced plans for the 
construction of three new hospitals in 
the Republic during the year 1947 as fol- 
lows: (@) Anti-Tuberculosis Hospital in 
Chorrera with a capacity of 200 pa- 
tients, (b) annex to Santo Tomas Hos- 
pital with a capacity for 300 patients, 
and (c) a Dispensary at El Chorrillo for 
the exclusive use of the National Police 
Force. Plans have been announced also 
for the construction of a modern private 
hospital in Panama City at a total cost 
of $500,000. 

In compliance with Executive decree 
dated October 11, 1946, the Banco Na- 
cional de Panama increased its capital 
to $2,000,000. In January 1947 the Pro- 
vincial banks recently created by the 
National Assembly will start banking 
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operations in the interior of the Repub- 
lic, and their capital in accordance with 
the law will be subscribed by the Banco 
Nacional de Panama. 

Measures designed to conserve Pana- 
ma’s cattle herds were enacted on No- 
vember 1, 1946, by the Government of 
Panama, to become effective immedi- 
ately. The measures taken were in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations 
made by the cattle breeders of the Re- 
public, which requested that slaughter 
shall not be permitted on Sundays in 
the cities of Panama and Colon and on 
Mondays in other cities and towns of the 
Republic and prohibited the sale of beef 
on Mondays throughout the country. 

Installation of a new composite 500- 
watt transmitter received by Radiodi- 
fusora Chiricana was completed during 
the month of October 1946. Radiodi- 
fusora Chiricana will operate on a fre- 
quency of 1,025 kilocycles, 292.2 meters, 
broadcast band, from the City of David, 
Province of Chiriqui, under the call let- 
ters of HOU. 

By Executive decree No. 42 of October 
10, 1946, the census of the Republic of 
Panama for 1940 has been declared the 
official census of the Republic. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1940, the Republic’s 
total population is 622,576 inhabitants. 

With the arrival of the S. S. Santa 
Maria on October 10, 1946, from New 
Orleans, La., the Standard Fruit Co. has 
reestablished on a modest scale its fruit 
and general-cargo service between the 
United States and the port of Cristobal. 
At one time the Standard Fruit Co. was 
one of the concerns most active in ship- 
ping bananas from Panama and kept a 
schedule of two sailings per week from 
Cristobal. The Fruit Express Co.’s serv- 
ice between the west coast of the United 
States and Europe via the Panama Canal 
will be resumed this month with three 
new motorships of the same type as 
those used before the war. The new 
vessels are the Pacific Express, Atlantic 
Express, and Oregon Erpress. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Turtles: Tariff Quota Established.— 
Permission to import 200 turtles into 
Panama at a rate of duty reduced from 
$0.10 per gross kilogram to $0.50 (U. S. 
currency) for each turtle, plus a 5 per- 
cent ad valorem consular duty charge, 
was given to a private individual under 
provision that a check for $100 be depos- 
ited with the Ministry of Finance and 
Treasury as a guaranty that the impor- 
tation will be effected within 120 days 
by a resolution dated October 2, 1946, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Octo- 
ber 12, 1946. 
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Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trailers and Semitrailers for Trucks: 
Import Duty Reduced by 50 Percent.— 
The Paraguayan import duty on trailers 
and semitrailers, without motor, for 
transportation of freight, was reduced by 
50 percent by decree No. 15,767, dated 
October 1, 1946. 

In accordance with the present decree, 
the rate of import duty of 14.32 guaranies 
per 100 net kilograms, plus 11 percent 
ad valorem, plus surtax of 11 percent 
ad valorem, on trailers and semitrailers 
without motor, of more than 3-ton ca- 
pacity, for freight, as classified in tariff 
item 710, is reduced to 7.16 guaranies per 
100 net kilograms, plus 6.5 percent ad 
valorem, plus a surtax of 11 percent ad 
valorem; and those classified in tariff 
item 748, not exceeding 3 tons, were 
reduced from 16.5 percent ad valorem, 
plus a surtax of 11 percent ad valorem, 
to 8.25 percent ad valorem, plus a surtax 
of 11 percent ad valorem. 

Consular Fees Greatly Increased.—The 
Paraguayan consular fees for shipping 
documents were increased to approxi- 
mately four times the previous fees, and 
the former fixed fee for certification of 
consular invoices was changed to an ad 
valorem basis, according to decree-law 
No. 15,440, dated September 17, 1946, to 
be effective in the United States on Jan- 
uary 15, 1947. 

This decree-law established a new 
schedule of fees for consular services 
replacing those established by decree-law 
No. 11,510 of December 31, 1945. 

The new fees, with the former rates 
in parentheses, in dollars (converted 
from the guarani at the current rate of 
exchange) except where otherwise noted, 
are as follows: 


For legalization of consular invoice, per 
copy: 5 percent ad valorem ($0.96). 

For legalization of original bill of lading 
(certification not required, but if desired), 
per copy $3.85 ($0.96). 

For visaing duplicate bills of lading, $1.28 
(Free). 

For visaing extra copies of the consular in- 
voice or bills of lading after shipment has 
left port, per copy $6.41 ($1.60). 


[1 It is reported that Paraguayan importers 
were informed that the 5 percent fee applies 
to only one copy of the invoice, and that $1.60 
per copy would be collected at the consulate 
for the additional copies. For announce- 
ment of the former consular fees established 
by decree-law No. 11,510 of December 31, 1945, 
see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 30, 
1946. Owners of the mimeographed circular 
Preparing Shipments to Paraguay, dated 
April 15, 1948, should replace the table of 
consular fees on page 5 by the foregoing 
data. |] 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Beverages 


CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS OF Hops, EIRE 


Brewers in Eire will use an estimated 
38,800 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds) of hops in the 
brewing season which commenced Octo- 
ber 1, 1946. The consumption of hops in 
Eire in the brewing season ended Sep- 
tember 30, 19845, was approximately 33,500 
hundredweight, and in the season ended 
September 30, 1946, consumption was 
estimated at 38,800 hundredweight. 

Imports of hops into Erie in the first 
7 months of 1946 totaled 21,249 hundred- 
weight, valued at £432,361, as compared 
with 20,004 hundredweight valued at 
£391,390 in the corresponding period of 
1945. 

In 1938 hops imports into Eire totaled 
37,160 hundredweight, of which, about 
one-third, or 12,512 hundredweight, came 
from the United States. Great Britain 
was the second most important supplier, 
with 10,815 hundredweight; and the re- 
mainder was supplied by Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Poland, and Yugoslavia. In 
1944, 26000 hundredweight were im- 
ported, all from Great Britain. In 1945, 
33,650 hundredweight were imported, 
Great Britain being the source of 29,481 
hundredweight, and the remaining 4,169 
hundredweight being supplied by the 
United States. 

An offer was made by OMGUS to Eire’s 
largest brewery through the American 
Legation, Dublin, of a quantity of hops 
from the United States Zone in Germany. 
The Dublin brewery did not accept the 
offer, on the ground that it could not 
obtain the dollars for payment. 

A total of 1,653,143 standard barrels of 
stout, porter, ale, and beer was produced 
by 14 establishments in 1945, as com- 
pared with 1,416,988 standard barrels 
produced by the same number of estab- 
lishments in 1944. 

Demand for hops is steadily main- 
tained in Eire from year to year and is 
not being fully met by supplies. There- 
fore, there is believed to be a ready 
market for United States hops. 


Chemicals 


GLYCERIN PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Refined glycerin produced by the 67 
Australian soap and candle factories in 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


the fiscal year 1944-45 amounted to 
60,458 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds), worth £A272,370, 
according to the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. 

The output of crude glycerin as such, 
totaled 44,708 hundredweight, valued at 
£A52,699. 


FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS, GRENADA, 
B. W. 1. 


A market exists in Grenada, B. W. L., 
for the mixture of ammonium phosphate 














Norway’s Floating Deep- 
Freeze Factory Soon 
Ready 


Choice Norwegian cod fillets, 
quick-frozen almost as soon as the 
fish are taken from the water, will 
be available for export this winter, 
says the Norwegian Information 
Service. Outfitting of the 8,000- 
ton Thorland, first of a number of 
floating deep-freeze plants, will be 
completed in December and the 
chip will leave immediately for the 
north-Norway fishing banks. The 
Thorland was earlier purchased by 
the State through the Norwegian 
Department of Fisheries as a tem- 
porary substitute for freezing 
plants destroyed by the Germans. 

The new floating factory is 
equipped with the latest Birdseye 
freezing system and will have a 
capacity of from 500 to 600 tons 
of quick-frozen fish per months. 
Working together with a floating 
cod-liver-oil factory, the new ship 
will follow the fishing fleet, and 
smaller high-speed refrigerated 
carriers will transport the prod- 
uct to shipping points. Aboard 
the Thorland are quarters for 150 
workers in addition to the crew, 
and the storage capacity is esti- 
mated at 4,000 tons. 

The new ship is seen as one of 
the first steps in Norway’s state- 
sponsored fisheries-moderniza- 
tion program typified by wide use 
of the quick-freeze system as an 
improvement over older methods 
involving salting and drying. 
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and potash which is used as a cacao fer. 
tilizer in the area. The material is not 
available ready-mixed. It is employed 
in considerable quantities, since cacao 
has risen sharply in importance as a crop 
in the island. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF INORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


Canada’s imports of inorganic chemi- 
cals (excluding certain acids) in the first 
8 months of 1946 advanced 22 percent in 
value over those in the corresponding 
period of 1945, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. They amounted 
to $8,223,000 and $6,721,000, respectively. 

In this group, imports of potash and 
potassium compounds increased in value 
from $2,406,000 in the first 8 months of 
1945 to $3,309,000 in the like period of 
1946. 

Imports of sodium compounds declined 
in value from $502,000 in the first 8 
months of 1945 to $416,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. 

(On July 5, 1946, the Canadian dollar 
was restored to parity with U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


In 1945 Finland’s imports of fumi- 
gants, insecticides, and _ agricultural 
chemicals amounted to 98 645 kilograms 
valued at 10,664623 Finnish marks. 
(On July 26, 1945, 120.80 Finnish marks 
equaled $1 U. S. currency.) In the 
period January to August 1946, imports 
showed a substantial increase, amount- 
ing to 317,091 kilograms valued at 
23,390,938 marks (134.50 Finnish marks 
equal $1). Imports of these materials 
in 1939 amounted to 242,700 kilograms 
valued at 3,974,500 marks (48.86 Finnish 
marks equaled $1). 

Production of disinfectants, princi- 
pally insecticides, has been considerably 
less in value than imports of these items 
until recent years. In 1939 the output 
of insecticides was valued at 1 896,000 
Finnish marks, although about 275,000 
kilograms of an important disinfectant 
product, valued at 1,678,000 marks, were 
manufactured in that year. Production 
figures for 1945 are not yet available, 
but the output of the leading manufac- 
turer is estimated at 21,842,000 marks. 

Finland now has 16 manufacturers of 
fumigants, insecticides, and agricultural 
chemicals, compared with 14 in 1939. 
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PoTASH SHIPMENTS TO JAPAN 


A shipment of 10,000 metric tons of 
potash has arrived in Japan from Ger- 
many, according to the foreign press. 
Additional shipments amounting to 
30,000 tons are expected to be made 
soon, it is stated. 


DRILLING OF SULFUR WELLS, MEXICO 


The drilling of four sulfur wells has 
been completed in Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
says the foreign press. These wells in- 
dicate the probable existence of a large 
deposit of salt-dome sulfur in the area. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, NEW ZEALAND 


Control of fertilizer distribution in New 
Zealand has been extended for another 
year, under an order which became effec- 
tive on July 22, 1946. In addition to 


increasing the quantities available for 


top dressing by 20 percent, the order 
raises the amount for use in vineyards 
and orchards from 1.75 hundredweight 
to 3 hundredweight per acre. (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds.) 

The new order also covers organic 
fertilizers and coordinates their distribu- 
tion with that of phosphatic materials. 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURE, SPAIN 

Resinas Artificiales Viladecans S—A, 
Spain, has been authorized by the Span- 
ish Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
to erect a plant for the manufacture of 
transparent methacrylate plastics. 

A request from Productos Intermedios 
S. L. E., San Celoni, Spain, for an in- 
crease of 150 metric tons annually in the 
capacity of its phthalic anhydride plant 
is under consideration by the Ministry. 


TAR-DISTILLATION PLANT BEING INSTALLED, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A modern tar-distillation plant is. be- 
ing installed at the Johannesburg Mu- 
nicipal Gasworks, Cottlesloo, South 
Africa, says the foreign press. 


NEW PLANntTs ADDED TO CHEMICAL WoRKS 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


The Provan Chemical Works of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, 
Scotland, have installed a new ammo- 
nium sulfate plant, says a British chem- 
ical publication. Production capacity is 
30 to 45 long tons per 24 hours. 

A continuous tar-acid distillation unit 
now under construction at the Provan 
works will have a capacity of 70,000 im- 
perial gallons monthly of phenol, cre- 
sols, xylenals, and high-boiling tar acids. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, U. K. 


Exports of creosote from the United 
Kingdom increased from 162,861 imperial 
gallons in August 1946 to 235,238 gallons 
in September, whereas exports of cresylic 
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Statistics on Air and Vessel 
Export Shipments 


The Government Printing Office 
has announced that it now has 
available sales copies of Volume II 
of the 1943 edition of Foreign Com- 
merce. and Navigation of the 
United States, the first issue of 
Export Transport Statistics. This 
volume for the first time makes 
available summary and detailed 
statistical tables on the method of 
transportation, i. e., vessel, air, 
rail, truck, and all other methods 
combined, used in transporting 
merchandise out of the country 
during 1943. A complete descrip- 
tion of the sources, coverage, valu- 
ation, method of transportation 
and commodity classifications, and 
compilation procedures for these 
export transport statistics also ap- 
pears in the volume in the form of 
an explanatory foreword. Copies 
of this publication are priced at 
$2, and requests and payments 
should be made to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 























acid declined from 303,485 gallons to 
195,093 gallons during the same months, 
according to the British press. 

Imports of tar distillates and inter- 
mediates dropped to a low of 45,204 
pounds in September, compared with 
1,162,672 pounds in August, probably re- 
flecting the shortage of synthetic phenol 
available for export from the United 
States. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 


PRODUCTION, SALE, AND EXpoRTs, DoMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


The winter crop of cacao in the Do- 
minican Republic is estimated by the 
trade at about 125,000 bags of 70 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

The new ceiling price of cacao is ap- 
proximately $13.64 a hundred pounds, 
f. o. b. Dominican port. Under this 
ceiling the exporters probably will pay 
the producers between $11 and $11.50 for 
50 kilograms at the start of the market- 
ing of the winter cropin November. The 
dealers indicate that if they have to pay 
as much as $12 to the producers they 
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cannot make a profit. The producers 
are pleased with the new price, as it 
means that their next crop will move at 
from $4 to $5 above the price paid for 
the past winter’s crop. 

Although there is conflicting informa- 
tion as to the increase in the price of 
chocolates, the local manufacturers also 
appear to be pleased with the new price 
of chocolate products. 

Stocks of cacao are believed to be low, 
inasmuch as they amounted to only a 
few thousand bags at the end of Septem- 
ber 1946. 

Exports of cacao in the first 8 months 
of 1946 amounted to 22,154,778 kilograms 
valued at $3,544,022, as compared with 
13,825,708 kilograms valued at $2,273,916 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 
During the first 8 months of 1946 exports 
of chocolate totaled 775,621 kilograms 
valued at $226,786 as compared with 
926,392 kilograms valued at $334,120 in 
the corresponding period of 1945. 


Dairy Products 
AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of butter and cheese in 
Australia in 1946 is estimated at 150,000 
and 40,000 tons, respectively, as com- 
pared with 1945 output of 136,533 tons of 
butter and 35,331 tons of cheese. It is 
Officially estimated that 65,000 tons of 
butter will be exported in 1946 as com- 
pared with 43,291 tons in 1945, and esti- 
mates of cheese exports are for more 
than 17,000 tons, as compared with 11,894 
tons in 1945. 


CHEESE MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, 
CANADA 


Canadian factories can manufacture 
cheese of any size and color for the 
domestic trade. Manufacturers were not 
required to offer cheese purchased after 
October 12, 1946, to the Dairy Products 
Board, inasmuch as the Board has re- 
scinded an order that has been in effect 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
since June 1, 1946, requiring cheese fac- 
tories to manufacture large, white, un- 
wrapped heads of cheddar cheese and to 
tender it to the Board for export. 

In order to effect an even and equitable 
distribution of cheese in Canada, the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board issued 
an order requiring wholesalers to obtain 
a permit from that Board for the distri- 
bution of cheese. As the situation now 
stands, the cheese factories are free to 
sell their product to wholesalers but are 
required to report their sales to the 
WPTB. Meanwhile, wholesale distribu- 
tors and wholesale buyers are required to 
obtain permits from the WPTB in order 
to effect an equitable distribution of the 
available supplies of cheddar cheese. 
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These orders were issued because of the 
current position of stocks of cheddar 
cheese and the decrease in production as 
compared with a year ago. 

On October 1, 1946, stocks of cheese 
were estimated at approximately 38,731,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 62,827,000 
pounds for the corresponding date last 
year. For the first 9 months of 1946 pro- 
duction of cheddar cheese was 120,270,- 
571 pounds, a decrease of 23.3 percent as 
compared with 156,717,859 pounds for the 
corresponding period of 1945. The 
smaller production of cheese in 1946 is 
attributed to a decrease in milk produc- 
tion, an increase in fluid milk consump- 
tion, and the tendency to produce cream- 
ery butter instead of cheese. 

The action taken by the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Board means that purchases for 
export probably will not be resumed until 
sometime in 1947 following the seasonal 
increase in milk production. Conse- 
quently it appears that exports of cheese 
to the United Kingdom will fall far short 
of the 125,000,000 pounds that was con- 
tracted for shipment during the current 
fiscal year. Exports of cheddar cheese 
for the first 8 months of 1946 totaled 
50,698,500 pounds as compared with 57,- 
327,300 pounds during the corresponding 
period of 1945. 


Fish and Products 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF CATCH, EIRE 


The total catch of fish off the shores of 
Eire during the first 8 months of 1946 
totaled 169,157 hundredweight valued at 
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£331,971, as compared with 170,427 hun- 
dredweight valued at £309,843 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. The shellfish 
catch in the January—August period of 
1946 was valued at £57,166 compared with 
£53,436 in the first 8 months of 1945. 


Fruits 
DRIED AND CANNED FRUIT PACKS, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian dried-fruit pack in 1946 
is estimated at 72,843 tons, and comprises 
51,610 tons of sultanas, 7,307 tons of 
lexias, and 13,926 tons of currants. For 
comparable trade purposes, Australian 
sultanas and California Thompsons are 
competitive. Australian lexias are the 
Valencia type of unseeded, soda-dipped, 
sun-dried muscat raisins and are com- 
parable to the muscat raisins of Cali- 
fornia. Of the above total, 51,500 tons 
has been allocated for export. 

The 1946 canned-fruit pack amounted 
to 1,924,710 cases of 24 30-ounce tins, 
which included 233,760 cases of apricots, 
1,020,817 cases of peaches, 641,083 cases 
of pears, and 29,050 cases of mixed fruit. 
It is expected that about 1,000,000 cases 
will be exported to the United Kingdom 
and 100,000 cases to New Zealand and 
other destinations. 

From the 1945-46 production of about 
13,000,000 bushels of apples, exports in 
1946 may reach 2,000,000 bushels. 


BANANA SHIPMENTS, JAMaIca, B. W. I. 


In the first 9 months of 1946 the Im- 
perial Government purchased 4,432,948 
stems of bananas in Jamaica, as com- 
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price and the controlled domestic price 


general import order, M-63. 


carefully the industrial use of lead. 
these domestic consumption controls. 





All Restrictions on Imports of Lead Now Removed 


Removal of all restrictions on imports of lead, effective November 18, has been an- 
nounced by the Civilian Production Administration. 

At the same time, CPA said it was directing the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to terminate public purchase of lead from foreign sources except where neces- 
sary to fulfill commitments already made 
between the United Kingdom and the United States to terminate informal arrange- 
ments under which the two countries have been coordinating procurement of lead 
from foreign sources since January 1946. 

Discontinuance of public purchase of lead results from the elimination of price 
While these price ceilings were in effect, private purchase of lead from 
foreign areas was not feasible because of a substantial difference between the world 


Elimination of import controls on lead is being effected by amendment of the 


It was necessary to control imports of lead during the war and in the immediate 
postwar period because it was a highly critical and strategic material and is still in 
extremely short supply, domestically and internationally. 
ternational allocations and the exercise of careful import restrictions that essential 
war and postwar needs in this country and abroad were met, CPA said. 

CPA said that while the lifting of controls on lead imports is expected to con- 
tribute to the restoration of normal trade in this commodity, lead will continue 
to be in short supply for some time to come. 
duction Board and its successor agency, CPA, have found it necessary to regulate 
CPA’s action, effective Monday, does not affect 


All privately imported lead will be subject to the 1'4s-cents-per-pound tariff. Under 
the public purchase plan the RFC imported lead duty-free 


These actions followed an agreement 


It was only through in- 


Since early in the war the War Pro- 
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pared with 1,108,548 stems in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. During that 
period, 4,142,804 stems were Shipped, ag 
compared with 974,795 stems in the ¢or. 
responding months of 1945. 

Prior to October 1946, about 79 per- 
cent of the Jamaican banamas were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, and 
practically all of the remainder went to 
Canada. Since that month, however, 
practically all bananas exported haye 
gone to the United Kingdom, and there 
is a small surplus of shipping space. 

It is reported that the Jamaican goy. 
ernment is endeavoring to have the ba. 
nana purchasing agreement renewed at 
the end of 1946, or to substitute market. 
ing arrangements, and it is also under. 
stood to be making strong efforts to ob. 
tain an increase in the present price 
which is 6s. ($1.20) per count bunch 
(9-hand stem) payable at receiving sta- 
tions in producing areas. However, a 
press report attributes to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, a statement to 
the effect that the Imperial Government 
does not intend to renew the agreement 
at the end of 1946 but intends to open 
the market to free trading. A free mar- 
ket probably would produce a larger in- 
come to Jamaica from its banana crop 
and stimulate plantings, although the 
inroads of the sigatoka disease have dis- 
couraged new plantings. 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of bananas in the Domini- 
can Republic is believed to have in- 
creased, in view of the greater number 
of stems exported. 

Exports of bananas from the Domini- 
can Republic in the first 8 months of 
1946 amounted to 910,779 stems, as com- 
pared with 579,939 stems during the cor- 
responding period of 1945 

During the January—August period of 
1946, exports of plantains totaled 184,574 
kilograms, as compared with 92,610 kilo- 
grams in the first 8 months of 1945. 

Banana production in the Dominican 
Republic is mainly in the hands of small 
farmers who sell to a large exporter. 
Growers receive about 45 cents a pay- 
able stem (of 9 hands) while the export 
price is 90 cents. 


NEW ZEALAND PRODUCTION OF DEHYDRATED 
APPLES 


Production of dehydrated apples in 
New Zealand in 1946 will amount to 447,- 
605 pounds, from 4,107,774 pounds or 102,- 
944 bushels of fresh apples. All of the 
production has been at the Motueka 
plant and amounts to about 75 percent 
of the plant’s capacity. The processing 


season extended from March 1 to October 
31, with most of the activity being over 
by the end of August. 


———— 
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The entire pack will be used in New 
Zealand. To use up lend-lease contain- 
ers, 121,890 pounds were put in 15-pound 
tins and will be offered to hospitals, bak- 
ers, and other large-scale consumers. 
The standard institutional package after 
the tins are used is to be a 5-pound 
carton, and 68,490 pounds were so packed. 
The remaining 257,225 pounds is being 
put up in half-pound consumer packets 
for household use. 

The offering was oversubscribed by 
wholesalers, threefold, and officials of the 
Internal Marketing Division, which put 
up the pack, are hopeful that this 
accurately reflects consumer demand. 
Enough of the 1945 pack was released 
following cessation of supplies to United 
States forces for officials to know that 
the product is readily acceptable. 

Because of shortage of consumer car- 
ton materials there have been delays 
in getting the supplies of the apples dis- 
tributed for release by stores. Distribu- 
tion was expected to be completed by 
November 15, and the apples were to 
be offered at retail all over the country 
at about that time. In 1945 that was the 
date after which fresh apples began to get 
scarce, and by Christmas there were no 
fresh supplies available. The dehy- 
drated product is expected to fill the gap. 

No decision as to the volume of 1947 
operations will be made until officials 
note the actual consumer response to the 
new product. However, they speak 
hopefully of bringing the Hastings plant 
(which has about the same capacity as 
the Motueka plant) into production. 


Grains and Products 


CEREAL-CROP PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Production of cereals in Belgium in 
1946 has been substantially above that 
of the preceding year, but does not equal 
prewar production. Wheat, rye, and 
Oats were all above last year’s yields but 
were less than in 1938. Barley produc- 
tion in 1945 was above prewar, and in 
1946 was even higher. 

The following table shows cereal pro- 
duction in 1938 and 1945 and prelimi- 
nary figures for 1946: 





Cereal crop | 1938 1945 1946 


Metric Metric | Metric 
- tons tons fons 
Winter wheat 545,840 |261,390 | 320,292 
Summer wheat 2,040 | 48,345 18, 117 
Rye 385,030 |150, 755 201, 959 
Spelt 22,850 | 10,345 10, 658 
Maslin 4,090 4, 238 §, 297 
Winter barley 71,480 | 48,199 65, 091 
Spring barley 17,740 | 64, 938 73, 799 
Oats. 621,060 367,121 $35, 569 


Total 1,670,070 955,331 |1,130, 782 





By decree appearing in the Moniteur 
Belge of July 18, 1946, Belgian producers 
Will be required to deliver their entire 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 











Diversified Foundry: Example of Swiss Mechanical Industry 


One of the two principal foundries in Switzerland is also among the most 
diversified in production. Developed from a primitive foundry, the Georges 
Fischer Iron Works, Schaffhausen, has gray iron, malleable iron and steel 
casting facilities about which a large part of its present output revolves. Pipe 
fittings are exported in great volume. 

The mechanical divisions of the plant manufacture foundry machinery 
(largely under United States license), woodworking machinery, and machine 
tools, including a lathe of unusual design. 

In an effort to construct a lathe suited to the problems of tungsten carbide 
tooling, the traditional form has been abandoned and the result is more 
suggestive of a milling machine than a lathe. The tail and head stocks are 
joined and braced by a massive overhead yoke. The tool holding assembly 
rises from below the work piece to bring the tool into contact from a point 
directly under it instead of from the side. 

The tool itself is ground to a negative rake and, even for the smaller-size 
lathe, is made from stock fully 114 inches square. By means of templates the 
lathe may operate on the reproducing principle. The capacity of the lathe 
appears to be comparable with conventional lathes of similar over-all dimen- 
sions. The work piece is held between centers at each end and is driven by 
a separate chuck with no centering functions. Accessory tools are available 
for boring. This machine, with its high-speed, reproducing feature, and the 
extraordinarily quick set-up time, fills a production gap existing between the 
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engine lathe and the turret lathe. 


chine tools. 





This plant shows evidence of a venture into the production of heavy ma- 
A miller-shaper and a vertical lathe under construction are as 
large as the heaviest United States or German machines. 

















1946 harvests of wheat, spelt, and maslin, 
on the basis of their plantings and the 
official yield figures for their community, 
after deducting the allowance for seed, 
producers’ rations, and certain other 
purposes. Any excess is available for 
sale by the producer, but only for use in 
making flour; the use of wheat, spelt, or 
maslin by malthouses or breweries is for- 
bidden. Oats will be free from delivery 
obligations. Rye and other feed grains 
must be delivered, but meat may be sub- 
stituted in partial settlement of delivery 
obligations for feed grains. 


RUMANIAN PRODUCTION OF RICE 


Production of rice in Rumania in 1946 
is officially estimated at 5,790 metric tons, 
as compared with 5,461 tons in 1945. 

Rumanian soil and climatic conditions 
are favorable for the growing of rice, and 
when equipment for irrigation projects 
is available production probably will be 
increased. Local regulations handicap 
rice production, but if, and when, politi- 
cal issues are stabilized these regulations 
probably will be relaxed. 


Meats and Products 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The latest estimate of meat production 
in Australia in 1946 is 900,000 tons (car- 
cass weight), which includes 450,000 tons 
of beef and veal, 200,000 tons of mutton, 


140,000 tons of lamb, and 110,000 tons of 
pork. An estimated 275,000 tons will be 
exported, which includes 95,000 tons of 
beef, 65,000 tons of lamb, 20,000 tons of 
mutton, 20,000 tons of pork, 8,000 tons of 
offal, and 67,000 tons of canned meat 
(carcass equivalent). 


Fuel Gases 


CONSTRUCTION OF PIPE LINE FOR NATURAL 
Gas, U.S. S. R. 


The laying of a pipe line, 360 miles 
long, between the natural-gas deposits 
at Dashava in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, Western Ukraine, U.S. S. R., and 
Kiev, is reported by the Soviet press as 
a part of the current 5-year plan for 
the Ukraine. The line is scheduled to 
pass through the Provinces of Drogo- 
bych, Stanislav, Ternopol, Kamenets- 
Podolski, Vinnitsa, Zhitomir, and Kiev. 

Completion of the pipe line is sched- 
uled for the autumn of 1947 when it is 
expected that Kiev will receive 2,500,000 
cubic meters of gas every 24 hours, and 
this amount will increase eventually to 
5,000,000 cubic meters. 

The natural-gas reserves of the 
Carpathians, estimated at billions of 
cubic meters, will be able to supply the 
pipe line for many years. The natural 
gas at Dashava is found at a depth of 
600 to 800 meters below the surface. 
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Its methane content is said to be as high 
as 98 percent and the heat value of 
Dashava gas is reported to be 8,500 
calories a cubic meter. 

A supply of natural gas for Kiev and 
other Ukrainian cities will result in the 
saving of fuel now consumed in the area, 
amounting to 900,000 tons of coal, 
1,300,000 cubic meters of firewood, and 
more than 100,000 tons of liquid fuel. 
Moreover, the railroads will be relieved 
of the job of transporting this fuel. 

About 200 construction workers are 
being trained to provide skilled workers 
for the construction of the pipe line, and 
schools with facilities for 600 pupils are 
to be opened in Kiev and Lvov to train 
workers in the operation of the line. 


Iron and Steel 


ORE PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Production at the Steep Rock Iron 
Mines, Ontario, Canada, is expected to 
reach at least 900,000 long tons before 
the close of navigation on Lake Superior 
this year, and there is a possibility that 
shipments for the 1946 season may reach 
1,000,000 tons. 

A minimum output of 1,000,000 tons 
is assured in 1947, and there is a pos- 
sibility that production will reach 1,250,- 
000 tons if stripping operations proceed 
at the scheduled rate. 

Expenditures for stripping and other 
development work up to the present 
time have exceeded the estimated aver- 
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age amortized cost of 60 cents (Canadian 
currency) a ton of ore produced. This 
is explained by the fact that although 
the average over-all stripping ratio is 
about 1 cubic yard of waste per ton of 
ore, nevertheless physical conditions 
necessitate a higher-than-average rate 
of waste removal in the early years and 
a lower-than-average ratio subsequently. 

Present plans call for the production 
of 1,250,000 tons of ore from the “B” 
ore body in 1947 and 1,500,000 tons in 
1948 and subsequent years. Drilling to 
more definitely outline the “‘A” ore body 
will be undertaken during the winter of 
1946-47, with stripping planned to start 
the following year. It is estimated that 
4 years will be required to bring the 
second pit into production at an annual 
rate of about 1,500,000 tons, or a total of 
3,000,000 for the mine. Additional 
capital is to be raised to bring the ‘“‘A” 
ore body into production as expeditiously 
as possible. 

The existence of extensive ore reserves 
and maintenance of production at Steep 
Rock Lake at a high rate for many years 
appears to be assured. The present 
proved and probable ore amounts to 31,- 
000,000 tons in the “A” and “B” ore 
bodies alone at a depth of only 300 feet 
below the lake bottom. One hole drilled 
to 1,385 feet reportedly showed un- 
changed ore conditions, and there are 
geological indications that the deposits 
may be thousands of feet deep. When 
consideration is given to the possible con- 
tents of the known “C” ore body and of 
others indicated by geological forma- 











CPA added. 


CPA Ends Import Restrictions on Abaca 


The termination of import restrictions on “manila hemp” (abaca) effective 
November 18 has been announced by the Civilian Production Administration. 

At the same time CPA announced that it had canceled its directive to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to purchase this fiber from the Philippine Islands 
except as necessary to complete outstanding commitments. 
on United States owned plantations in Central America, as well as public purchase 
of other hard fibers from Mexico, Portuguese Africa, and Haiti, are being continued, 


Termination of the import restrictions on abac&é was accomplished by removing 
it from List A of General Imports Order M-63. 


Production of abaca 








The CPA action returning manila hemp to private trade does not indicate an end 
of the shortage of manila fiber which has been acute since the Japanese invasion of 
the Philippine Islands. The total supply now available for export from this source 
is estimated at less than half the prewar rate of approximately 400,000,000 pounds 
annually. For this reason domestic controls over the use of manila fiber will remain 
in effect under Order M-84. Manila fiber is used in the manufacture of rope. 

Termination of the public purchase program in the Philippines and the ending 
of import restrictions were the result of negotiations initiated by the Philippine 
Government to reestablish a free market in this commodity which represents one 
of the principal exports of the islands. 

Import controls over manila fiber have been in effect since April 1943. However, 
this fiber is one of the strategic and critical materials which were made subject to 
stock piling prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Other hard fibers such as sisal and henequen are also in extremely short supply and 
remain under M-63 import control, as well as domestic control under M-84. The 
Netherlands Indies, one of the prinicpal prewar sources of sisal, is not yet producing 
for export. Altogether the present and foreseeable domestic supply of all hard fibers 
is less than half the civilian demand. 
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tions in the bed of Steep Rock Lake, the 
minimum estimate of ore reserves be. 
comes 200,000,000 tons of high-grade 
hematite. 

Although Steep Rock Iron Mines is 
not currently engaged in a program of 
outside exploration, such a program jg 
planned to be undertaken when pro. 
duction has reached a satisfactory leye), 


CONSTRUCTION OF OXYGEN BLAST Furnace 
U. 8. 8. R. 


The first blast furnace in the U. gs, 
S. R. to use oxygen is under construction 
at the new Tula Metallurgical Plant and 
is expected to be in operation by the end 
of the year, the Soviet press reports, 
The plant is to have a pilot open-hearth 
furnace and a Bessemer converter, both 
of which will use either pure oxygen or 
a mixture of oxygen and air. A specially 
equipped laboratory will be installed in 
the plant for the study of the results of 
the application of liquid oxygen in vari- 
ous metallurgical processes. 

In external appearance the oxygen 
blast furnace does not differ materially 
from the ordinary type of blast furnace. 
It is claimed that the oxygen blast fur- 
nace at the Tula plant, despite its small 
size—only 330 cubic meters—will have 
almost the same productive capacity as 
the 930-cubic meter blast furnace now in 
operation at the plant. 

The cost of production of ferrochrome, 
ferrosilicon, and other ferro-alloys, 
which also will be undertaken in the 
oxygen blast furnace, is said to be lower 
than the cost of production of these 
ferro-alloys in electric furnaces. 

Gas generated during the smelting of 
steel when used as an industrial fuel re- 
portedly has a higher calorific value than 
the ordinary blast-furnace gas. 


Leather and 
Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


DISTRIBUTION REGULATED, AUSTRIA 


Distribution of leather to the leather 
and shoe industry in Austria has been 
under strict regulation since July 1946. 
A total of 300,000 kilograms of leather 
may be distributed monthly. Of this 
quantity at least 100,000 kilograms are 
apportioned monthly for repair work, 
25,000 kilograms for saddlery, and 30,000 
kilograms for strap leather. The foot- 


wear industry is allocated raw materials 
for 120,000 pairs of shoes monthly. Ow- 
ing to the decrease in the amount of raw 
hides available, reductions in all allot- 
ments have been necessary, except for re- 
pair work. 


——— 
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GLove FRODUCTION AND Exporrs, FRANCE 


Since liberation the French glove in- 
dustry has been making remarkable 
strides toward recovery to its former po- 
sition, says a foreign trade publication. 

Production of leather gloves in France 
totaled 904,000 dozen pairs in 1939; 
dropped to 153,000 dozen in 1944, about 
17 percent of the 1939 output; and then 
increased to 217,000 dozen pairs in 1945. 
During the first 6 months of 1946, 162,000 
dozen pairs of leather gloves were man- 
ufactured. By the end of 1946 annual 
production is expected to total about 
350,000 dozen pairs. 

Export trade in leather gloves wag 
drastically curtailed by the war. In 
1939 about 500,000 dozen pairs of leather 
gloves were exported (approximately 55 
percent of total production), but in 1945 
exports dropped to about 12,000 dozen 
(scarcely 6 percent of total production). 
Export orders for the first 6 months of 
1946 are reported to be more than six 
times what they formerly were, the bulk 
being destined for the United States, 
Canada, Switzerland, and Sweden. . 


Hides and Skins 
IMPROVED METHODS OF PROCESSING, EIRE 


It is estimated that nearly 20 percent 
more leather would be available in Eire 
if hide-flaying methods were improved. 
Consequently, the newly formed Irish 
Hide Improvement Society has instituted 
an improvement program, reports a Brit- 
ish trade publication. Demonstrations 
of the latest methods of hide flaying and 
carcass dressing are to be given in various 
districts. 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS, ICELAND 

Exports of sheepskins (green salted) 
from Iceland during the first 6 months 
of 1946 amounted to 303,200 pieces com- 
pared with 410,600 pieces during the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 

Shipments of tanned sheepskins from 
Iceland during the first 6 months of 1946 
totaled 24,700 units compared with 6,200 
units in the corresponding months of 
1945. 


GOATSKIN Exports, U.S. S. R. 


Shipments of goatskins from the U. S. 
S. R. to Germany during 1946 are ex- 
pected to total 500,000, according to a 
foreign trade publication. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXCESSIVE LUMBER PRICES, EGYPT 


Prices of building lumber in Egypt are 
about 700 percent above prewar levels. 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Some hardwoods used in construction 
were reported in August to be selling at 
1,000 percent above prewar prices, and 
plywood had increased 1,100 percent. 
Although wood does not play as impor- 
tant a role in Egyptian construction as it 
does in countries which possess ample 
timber supplies, excessive lumber prices 
have had a depressing effect on the 
domestic building industry. 

The Egyptian Ministry of Commerce 
was reported in August to have lowered 
maximum prices of certain wood used in 
construction in an attempt to aid in 
recovery of the building trades industry. 

Imports of wood for building were 
valued at £E390,244 (1 Egyptian pound= 
$4.14) during the first 4 months of 1946, 
compared with £E369,984 during the 
corresponding period of 1945. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Imports into Madagascar during the 
first quarter of 1946 included 173,200 net 
kilograms of timber valued at 465,000 
francs, and 149,700 kilograms of planed 
lumber, boards or flooring, and empty 
casks and cases valued at 880,000 francs. 
The United States supplied 89,800 kilo- 
grams of the imports included in the 
latter group. 

Exports during the quarter included 
51,000 kilograms of timber valued at 
126,000 francs. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Log production from State forests in 
the Union of South Africa increased to 
6,890,000 cubic feet during the cutting 
year ended June 1945, from 250,000 cubic 
feet during the 1937-38 cutting year, 
reports a foreign publication. Private 
sawmillers increased their production to 
10,350,000 cubic feet during 194445, 
from 1,750,000 cubic feet during the 1937- 
38 cutting year. 

The country’s sawmilling industry now 
is capable of supplying enough shooks to 
equal prewar needs, which in 1938 re- 
quired 23,000 standards of lumber. The 
industry also produces building timber 
equivalent to 20 percent of its prewar 
imports. The sales’ value of the indus- 
try’s products is estimated at nearly 
£3,000,000, whereas the labor force is 
about 12,000 men whose earnings are just 
under £1,000,000. 


Research has not been neglected in 
postwar planning. The South African 
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Lumber Millers’ and Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association has set aside at least 
£10,000 for research projects. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN STOCKS, FINLAND 


Stocks of penicillin in Finland were re- 
ported early in October 1946 to total 
3,000,000,000 units, an amount sufficient 
to meet demands until the end of the cur- 
rent year. One billion units were to be 
reserved for treatment of venereal dis- 
eases. 


New Drucs MANUFACTURED IN ITALY 


The manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
in Italy is gradually returning to nor- 
malcy. Two new sulfa drugs—neazina 
and soluseptale—are being produced by 
one of the largest chemical combines in 
the country. Atirina and astroma, as 
well as adisole, a tuna-fish-liver oil con- 
taining vitamins A and D, are being pre- 
pared by the same firm. 


MANUFACTURE IN PALESTINE 


The manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
and cosmetics in Palestine has been cur- 
tailed as a result of increasing imports 
of these products and the decline in ex- 
ports, reports the press of that country. 
However, both the pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic industries are expected to re- 
gain lost ground with the aid of system- 
atic promotion. 

Palestine’s small pharmaceutical in- 
dustry expanded considerably during the 
war, turning out an assortment of goods 
formerly imported from Europe. Large 
quantities of medical supplies were fur- 
nished the British Army. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes 
and Resins 


FINAL ESTIMATES OF INDIA’s LAc CROP 


Final estimates place India’s 1946 Bai- 
saki lac crop at 1,097,000 maunds (1 
maund=82.28 pounds), according to 
data released by the Government of In- 
dia. That is approximately 70 percent 
greater than the final figure for the 
1945 crop. The yield of the summer 
crops in 1946 was the highest in the past 
decade. Bihar is the largest producer, 
accounting for 712,000 maunds in 1946. 

The Jethwi crop, according to the 1946 
final estimate, will total 119,750 maunds, 
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compared with 28,750 in 1945 and 12,500 
in 1944. 


NEw ZEALAND’s IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of natural tur- 
pentine in 1945 amounted to 142,624 
imperial gallons, valued at £NZ47,804 
(£NZ1=$3.2060 United States currency), 
compared with 124,499 imperial gallons 
worth £NZ39,735 in 1944, according to 
the Dominion’s Customs Department. 
The United States was the sole supplier 
in both years. 

Imports of rosin, also entirely from 
the United States, dropped to 2,365 hun- 
dredweight (112 pounds each) valued 
at £NZ4,632 in 1945 from 30,012 hun- 
dredweight worth £NZ54,346 in 1944. 

New Zealand’s imports of beeswax 
more than doubled in 1945 from those in 
1944, according to the Dominion Cus- 
toms Department. They amounted to 
55,752 pounds worth £NZ6,281 (£NZl1 
$3.2060 United States currency) and 23,- 
684 pounds valued at £NZ2,513, respec- 
tively. 

Imports of carnauba wax amounted 
to 94629 pounds worth £NZ20,593 in 
1945, compared with 81,008 pounds val- 
ued at £NZ18,428 in 1944. 

In 1945 imports, of shellac increased 
sharply to 3,569 hundredweight worth 
£NZ41,023 from 137 hundredweight 
valued at £NZ3,000 in 1944. 


BEESWAX FRODUCTION AND TRADE, SPAIN 


Spain produces beeswax in consider- 
able quantities, but since 1940 output 
has declined in favor of increased pro- 
duction of honey by the use of artificial 
combs to relieve the scarcity of sugar. 
The wax shortage has been further ag- 
gravated by poor honey crops in the past 
two years and the severe drought in 1945 
which necessitated feeding the bees. 
The many new factories using wax also 
have created an additional demand 
which production has been unable to 
meet. 

In the period 1933-35 Spain’s exports 
of beeswax were valued at 707,469 gold 
pesetas (1 gold peseta=$0.3267 United 
States currency) and imports totaled 
71,968 pesetas, whereas in 1942-45 ex- 
ports were worth 89,592 pesetas and im- 
ports were valued at 1,999,806 pesetas. 
Spain, therefore, has become a net im- 
porter rather than an exporter of bees- 
wax. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PRODUCTION OF CEMENT IN U. S. S. R. 


Exhibits of the Soviet cement industry 
in a recent show of building materials in 
Moscow 


included colored cement in 
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white, blue, cream, light green, and pink. 
This variety of decorative cement will 
be produced in a new plant to be built 
in the Donbass (the Ukraine). 

Shale coke, nephelite, and kaolin slag 
were among the new raw materials used 
in making the cement shown in the ex- 
hibit. 

A cement plant to be erected soon in 
the vicinity of Stalinsk (Kuznetsk Basin) 
reportedly will make portland cement 
from granulated blast-furnace slag and 
limestone found in the Gurevsk area. 

The Karelo-Finnish S. S. R. is build- 
ing its first cement plant (in Letnyaya). 
An annual output of 10,000 metric tons 
of cement is expected, with production 
beginning by the end of 1946. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASE IN IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s imports of dry paints 
and colors advanced in 1945 to 130,564 
hundredweight valued at £NZ339,822 
(£NZ1=—$3.2060 United States currency) 
from 95,624 hundredweight worth £NZ- 
252,281 in 1944, according to the Domin- 
ion’s Customs Department. The United 
Kingdom and Australia were the princi- 
pal suppliers. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


SITUATION IN PROVINCE OF YUNNAN, 
CHINA 


The paper-manufacturing industry in 
the Province of Yunnan, China, is facing 
a critical situation, owing to the scarcity 
and rising prices of raw materials and 
competition from foreign papers. In 
mid-September, only 8 privately owned 
paper mills were operating, those taken 
over by the Ministry of Finance having 
closed from time to time until the total 
of 15 were temporarily idle. The oper- 
ating mills averaged only about 20 work 
days during the month. 

A campaign to encourage the use of 
domestically manufactured paper has 
been urged by one of the local news- 
papers, which suggests that all Chinese 
Government organizations be required 
to use domestic papers. The writer 
points out that since foreign papers be- 
came available in February 1946, they 
have been crowding the domestic papers 
off the market. One paper mill which 
supplied nearly all of the cigarette paper 
consumed in this district and which has 
been unable to meet foreign competition 
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in this commodity plans to convert its 
machinery to the production of lace and 
cotton trimming. 


EGYPT’S PRINCIP‘L IMPORTS 


Principal imports of paper into Egypt 
during the first 4 months of 1946, with 
comparable data for the corresponding 
period of 1945 in parentheses, included 
newsprint valued at about $505,300 ($87,- 
400); cigarette paper valued at $329,209 
($182,200); and printing, writing, ang 
drawing paper valued at $980,300 ($402,. 
700). 


COMMERCIAL-PAPER IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Imports of commercial paper (includ. 
ing printing paper) into Madagascar 
during the first quarter of 1946 totaled 
522 short tons. Of the total, the United 
States supplied about 350 tons. 


NORWEGIAN PULP AND PAPER SITUATION 


The greatest difficulty in the operation 
of the pulp and paper industry in Nor- 
way continues to be the shortage of pulp- 
wood. During the past cutting season 
(July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946) only 
about 40 percent, or less, of the normal 
requirement of pulpwood was cut, caus- 
ing limited operation of the industry. 

The production of paper rather than 
the exporting of pulp is favored by both 
the industry and Norwegian Government 
officials. Combined pulp and paper mills, 
for example, are operating their paper 
mills at full production so far as possible, 
by supplying them with the output of 
their pulp mills and reducing the amount 
of pulp for export. This policy is fav- 
ored because the price of paper is much 
better than that for pulp on the world 
markets, and the operation of the paper 
mills employs more labor. The Govern- 
ment naturally favors the greatest pos- 
sible export of the highest-value prod- 
ucts in order to build up the Norwegian 
financial structure. For this reason the 
Government has restricted the domestic 
annual consumption of paper to not 
more than 100,000 metric tons. 

The labor situation continued to be 
difficult during August. The number of 
workers was insufficient, and efficiency 
was reported to be at a low level al- 
though some improvement was apparent. 

Hopes were expressed that more tim- 
ber fellers and forest workers would be 
available during the present cutting 
year than were available during the past 
season. Felling was expected not to be 
hampered by lack of sufficient clothing, 
shoes, and equipment, as it was in the 
fall of 1945. Enough horses are available 
for hauling timber, and the truck situa- 
tion is more favorable than last year. 

Timber prices have increased $1 per 
solid cubic meter from those of last year. 
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The shortage of chlorine will be rem- 
edied in the future by the construction 
of two new plants. Each plant will have 
a capacity of about 8,000 metric tons. 

The paper production in 1946 will 
show an increase from output in 1945, 
when the total was 169,000 metric tons. 
This year, it is estimated that at least 
950,000 tons will be manufactured. Pro- 
duction during 1947 is expected to be 
considerably larger. The shortage of 
sulfite pulp, aS a result of the pulpwood 
shortage, is a handicap at present. 
The industry would like to supplement 
the sulfite-pulp shortage by purchases of 
33,000 tons from Sweden in 1946, and 
about 50,000 tons in 1947. 

The capacity of the Norwegian pulp 
and paper industry for 1930, 1940, and 
1945 is shown in the following table: 


Capacity of Norwegian Pulp, Paper, and 
Wallboard Industry 


{In metric tons, dry weight] 





Item 1¥30 1940 1045 


Mechanical pulp 648,000 | 750,000 | 700, 000 
Sulfite pulp 384,000 | 500,000 | 550, 000 
Sulfate pulp 71, 000 84, 000 90, 000 
Paper 418,000 | 487,000 | 490, 000 
Paperboard 27, 000 40,000 | 45,000 
Wallboard 15, 000 48, 000 





The annual capacity for wet mechani- 
cal pulp for sale only is about 900,000 
metric tons (about 450,000 tons calcu- 
lated on a dry basis). 

In August the operation of the chemi- 
cal pulp industry was reported to be about 
35 percent of capacity, and the paper 
industry at somewhat more than 50 per- 
cent. 

Newsprint production is expected to be 
at least 80,000 metric tons during 1946, 
compared with 53,000 tons in 1945 and an 
average prewar production of about 170,- 
C00 tons. Because of Norwegian Gov- 
ernment control, domestic consumption 
during 1946 will be maintained at the 
1945 level of 20,000 tons. 

Exports of newsprint are expected to 
reach 60,000 tons during 1946, 25,446 tons 
having been exported during the first 
5 months of the year. Of 41,000 tons 
exported during 1945, the Danish market 
took 21,000 tons. Approximately the 
Same amount is expected to go to Den- 
mark during 1946, and about 40,000 tons 
will go to other markets. No export of 
newsprint is expected to the United 
States during 1946, however, although 
deliveries are possible in 1947. 

The annual capacity of the newsprint 
industry is about 175,000 tons. 


NEW WALLBOARD MILL, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


A site for a new wallboard mill has 
been acquired at Inverness, Scotland, 
United Kingdom, reports a British trade 
journal. As a result of © : timber cut 
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down, it is estimated that enough scrap 
is available in the forests around Inver- 
ness to provide raw material for the in- 
dustry for the next 50 years. The factory 
will provide employment for about 600 
people, according to present plans. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CRUDE-RUBBER EXPORTS, BOLIVIA 


Exports of crude rubber from Bolivia 
in August 1946 amounted to 334 metric 
tons, of which 296 tons were shipped to 
the United States and the remainder to 
Argentina. In the first 8 months of 1946, 
Bolivia exported 1,736 metric tons of 
crude rubber to the United States and 
314 tons to Argentina. 


LIBERIA’S RUBBER EXPORTS AND STOCKS 


During July 1946, 3,378,573 pounds of 
rubber and 2,095,996 pounds of latex 
(dry-rubber content) were exported 
from Liberia; in August shipments 
amounted to 1,321,600 and 594,081, re- 
spectively. In both months, as usual, all 
rubber shipments went to the United 
States. 

Stocks on August 31 consisted of 1,284 
tons of crepe rubber and 1,650 tons of 
latex at Harbel, and 705 tons of crepe 
rubber at Cavalla. 


IMPORTS AND Exports, U. K. 


The value of retained crude-rubber 
imports into the United Kingdom dur- 
ing August 1946 was £3,553,000, compared 
£3,020,000 in July. Retained imports of 
rubber manufactures were valued at 
£1,000 in both July and August. 

August exports of rubber were valued 
at £74,000, as against £105,000 in July. 
Exports of rubber manufactures declined 
to £500,000 in August from £543,000 in 
July. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF TOILET PREPARATIONS AND 
Soaps, CANADA 


Canadian exports of toilet prepara- 
tions during the first 8 months of 1946 
were valued at $520,000 (Canadian cur- 
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rency), a decline of more than 50 per- 
cent from $1,102,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1945, reports the official 
press of that Dominion. 

Exports of soap from Canada through- 
out the first 8 months of 1946 were val- 
ued at $1,745,000, in comparison with $1,- 
978,000 in the like months of 1945. 


U. K. Exports 


Great Britain’s exports of hard soap 
during the months January to August 
1946 dropped to 174,186 hundredweight 
from 498,091 hundredweight in the like 
period of 1945, reported the British press. 
Exports of toilet soap rose to 65,417 hun- 
dredweight from 46,651 hundredweight. 
Exports of other types of soap from Great 
Britain amounted to 41,904 hundred- 
weight in the first 8 months of 1946, in 
comparison with 11,084 hundredweight 
in the corresponding months of 1945. 

Exports of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations in the January—August period 
of 1946 amounted to 16,369,319 pounds, 
an increase of more than 300 percent 
from the 5,113,246 pounds exported in the 
like period of 1945, reports the British 
press. 

Exports of natural essential oils from 
Great Britain rose markedly from 56,730 
pounds in the first 8 months of 1945 to 
105,108 pounds in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPANSION IN URUGUAY’s INDUSTRY 


The Uruguayan textile industry con- 
tinues to expand, with new capital re- 
portedly invested in plants and equip- 
ment. 

A spinning and weaving mill, said to 
be financed with American capital, is un- 
der construction in the Department of 
Colonia. The mill will spin mainly cot- 
ton and possibly other fibers. A section 
of the plant may begin operating by the 
end of 1946. 


Cotton and Products 
ACTIVITY IN JAPANESE MILLS 


Cotton-spinning mills in Japan in- 
creased operations approximately 50 
percent during September 1946. Pro- 
duction of cotton yarn during that 
month amounted to 19,957,000 pounds. 
About 1,510,367 spindles were in opera- 
tion compared with 1,088,020 in August. 

Cotton-cloth production in September, 
amounting to 35,073,000 square yards, 
was double the August output of 17,482,- 
000 square yards. During September 
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weaving mills started the operation of 
5,500 additional looms. 


COTTON PRODUCTION, PARAGUAY 


Production of ginned cotton for the 
crop year 1946 totaled 53,641 bales (475 
pounds each), an increase of about 5,700 
bales from output in the preceding crop 
year. 

It is estimated that total cotton acre- 
age in 1947 will exceed 160,000 acres and 
that production of seed cotton will in- 
crease to about 40,000 metric tons (about 
70,000 bales ginned). 


Silk and Products 


CONDITIONS IN ITALIAN RAW-SILK MARKET 


Recent price declines in the United 
States raw-silk market, when the aver- 
age for 20-20 denier dropped to $7.25 per 
pound compared with an earlier average 
of $9.98, reportedly is having an adverse 
affect on the position of Italian silk pro- 
ducers, states a British trade journal. 
This situation, coupled with the fact that 
the 1946 Italian cocoon crop has not come 
up to expectations—only 13,000,000 kilo- 
grams compared with previous estimates 
of 22,000,000 kilograms—may result in a 
further shift toward barter arrange- 
ments. 

Italian yarn factories already have 
suggested that additional cocoons be im- 
ported and that barter arrangements be 
made with the Soviet Union and Turkey. 
The Italian Government at present is 
opposed to the idea on the grounds that 
foreign cocoon prices in most cases are 
well above those prevailing in Italy. 
However, if Italian producers cannot 
operate their factories under present con- 
ditions, it is possible that some such ar- 
rangements will be made. 

Indications are that recently an im- 
portant barter contract was concluded at 
Milan, involving exports of large quan- 
tities of Italian textiles to France in ex- 
change for French raw materials to be 
used by Italy’s textile and chemical in- 
dustries. It is believed that silk piece 
goods will constitute an important share 
of these Italian exports, a factor which 
should have a favorable influence on the 
Italian raw-silk market. 


Wool and Products 


WooL Exports, ARGENTINA 


Exports of wool (greasy basis) from 
Argentina totaled only 83,361 metric tons 
during the marketing period October 1, 
1944, to July 31, 1945, but increased to 
481,996 metric tons in the corresponding 
months of 1945-46. 

During July 1946 exports of wool 
(greasy basis) amounted to 157,246 
metric tons. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TOBACCO GROWING, 
AUSTRALIA 


Production of leaf tobacco in Australia 
during the 1945-46 season amounted to 
2,189,800 pounds, the smallest output 
during the beginning of World War II. 
The 17,040,410 pounds produced in 
1941-42 established a record. The Com- 
monwealth Government is encouraging 
the increased production of tobacco in 
Australia by giving financial assistance 
to the tobacco-producing States, the un- 
derstanding being that the States will 
subscribe a like amount. Experimental 
and educational work will be carried on, 
with special attention to control and 
elimination of tobacco diseases and pests. 


GUATEMALA’S IMPORTS 


Guatemala imported 203,733 pounds 
of leaf tobacco in 1945, valued at 
$105,898. The United States supplied 
141,490 pounds, valued at $97,386; Hon- 
duras, 61,775 pounds, valued at $7,855; 
and other countries, 468 pounds, valued 
at $657. During the 10-year period 
1936-45 annual imports averaged 140,459 
pounds. 

Cigarette imports in 1945 totaled 5,682 
pounds, with a declared value of $5,989. 
The United States was the source of 
5,493 pounds, valued at $5,506, and other 
countries supplied the remainder. Aver- 
age annual imports of cigarettes for the 
i0-year period 1936-45 amounted to 
4,766 pounds. 

Cigars weighing 510 pounds, valuted at 
$2,980, were imported in 1945. The 
greater part came from Cuba. Annual 
imports of cigars during 1936-45 aver- 
aged 653 pounds. 

Imports of pipe tobacco, snuff, and 
other minor tobacco products in 1945 
amounted to 780 pounds, with a declared 
value of $549. The United States sup- 
plied 90 percent. Miscellaneous tobacco 
products imported during the period 
1936-45 averaged 894 pounds annually. 

During 1945 a total of 906,200,000 
cigarettes were manufactured in the Re- 
public. The average annual production 
of cigarettes during 1936-45 was 668,- 
500,000. 


IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY OF HONDURAN 
TOBACCO 


Tobacco cultivation in Honduras has 
increased to some _ extent. Acreage 


planted to good-quality cigarette leaf in 
1945 was estimated to be 20 percent 
higher than in 1944. However, the 1945 
yield was low, and the crop was reported 
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at approximately 4,500,000 pounds, about 
the same as in 1944. 

The leaf supply did not equal the de- 
mand of the domestic cigarette and cigar 
industries and Salvadoran importers, 
and prices were the highest reported in 
recent years. 

The cigarette factory in Tegucigalpa | 
has continued its attempts to improve 
the quality, as well as the quantity, of 
Honduran tobacco, by introducing new 
seed and offering other aids to farmers. 
Approximately 2,500,000 pounds of the 
1945 production is believed to have been 
graded cigarette leaf, as a result of this 
assistance. 
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The Newfoundland Geological Survey, 
in an effort to find salt beds, has begun 
what is planned to be a long-term drilling 
program in the carboniferous area on 
the west coast which extends from Port 
au Port to Codroy. Progress of the salt 
survey will be watched with interest, for 
salt is essential to Newfoundland’s great 
fish industry. In the fiscal year ended | 
March 31, 1945, Newfoundland imported 
40,000 tons of coarse salt valued at $317,- | 
149, Canadian currency, for use in the 
fisheries. 
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Foreign Trade 
Convention Weighs 
Tasks, Spurs Efforts 


(Continued from p. 11) 


The Convention again calls attention to the 
importance of foreign trade education in 
contributing not only to the expansion of 
world trade but to the promotion of world 
peace through better understanding. 


“America Must Meet Challenge” 


First address of the convention was 
delivered by Curtis E. Calder, chairman 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co., who 
took as his theme the broad subject 
“World Trade and America’s Future.” 
His speech was an appeal to “informed 
public opinion” to aid in framing, and 
to support staunchly, sound and for- 
ward looking policies in this whole vital 
field. 

“Our experiences as foreign traders 
and investors,” Mr. Calder emphasized, 
“have shown us the close correlation be- 
tween world trade and world peace. We 
know that the vigorous world trade we 
hope for as private enterprisers is possi- 
ble only in a world at peace; and we also 
know that a vigorous, mutually beneficial 
trade among nations can remove some 
of the basic causes of wars. Wars are 
bred in mutual distrust and misunder- 
standing among nations, when normal 
channels of information and communi- 
cation are closed, and the individual is 
denied his essential] liberties. Wars 
often have their roots in economic mal- 
adjustments caused by deficiencies in 
raw materials or lack of access to mar- 
kets. World commerce finds its best 
nourishment in an atmosphere of free- 
dom, which permits men and nations to 
supplement the products of their own 
industry and thrift by exchanging their 
surpluses with those of other free peo- 
ples; and it has its roots in individual 
enterprise, mutual trust and under- 
standing. 

“It is this practical identity between 
the prerequisites of a peaceful world and 
a prosperous, trading world, that makes 
the work of this convention seem so 
important to me. As we meet in this 
great convention, we are conscious of 
the needs of a disorganized and impov- 
erished world economy, desperately cry- 
ing for American goods—for the equip- 
ment which it must have, quickly to 
restore its vitality and productiveness.” 

“We want to supply these goods,” Mr. 
Calder continued. “Failure to deliver at 
this crucial time will mean not only the 
measurable loss of immediate profits, but 
an immeasurable loss of confidence and 
good will, affecting not only our business 
dealings, but our political relationships 
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Norte.— Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approx- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange Septem- imate 
1944 1945 her 1946 > equiva- es 
(annual) | (annual) | (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) U.S. 
currency 
Argentina. Paper peso Preferential $3. 73 $3. 73 $3.73 | $3.73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Ordinary 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4.94 4.94 4. 94% . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.03 4.04 4. 06 4.09 | . 2445 | Oct. 30, 1946 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 | 42.42 | . 0236 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Curh 51. 80 59. 96 59. 00 59.00 | . 0166 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 | ? Pe he aba 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 18.72 |?18. 72 . 0534 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 (3) ) (3) am: .| 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19, 37 19.37 | 19.37 | - 0516 | Do. 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | . 0400 | bo. 
Free market 31.85 32. 24 36.70 | 39.14 | .0255 | Oct. 31, 1946 
‘(wre 31. 00 31.00 31. 00 31.00 . 0323 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 | . 5727 | Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb 1.75 1.83 *1. 835 1. 835 .5450 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica) Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 48 *5. 97 5.95 | . 1681 | Oct. 31, 1946 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | .1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official) 14. 06 13. 77 15.04 (515.04 | . 0665 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
Curb 5.72 6. 62 5. 42 5. 35 . 1869 | Nov. 2, 1946 
Paraguay. Guarani 6 Official 3.11 3.12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 6, 1946 
Free 7 3.41 3.17 3. 12 . 3205 Do. 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50) 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Free 
Imports 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes § 1. 85 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 5602 Do. 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 285 Do. 





Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate 
in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

8 In effect since July 25, 1944 

* Colombia, curb market average for August 1946; Costa Rica, average monthly uncontrolled rate for July 1946. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina 





duce than we? If it is a matter of pro- 
ductive capacity, we have it—as much 
as the rest of the world combined; if the 
requirement is capital—we have that 
too, the accumulated product of genera- 
tions of hard-working, thrifty inventors, 
builders, and traders; if it’s industrial 
‘know-how’—the world concedes our 
preeminence; if it’s a question of raw- 
material resources—no nation has been 
so richly endowed. Can it be a question 
of able and willing hands? The skill and 
productivity of the American workman 
cannot be equalled. All these elements 
of production—resources, productive ca- 
pacity. capital, labor supply, and indus- 


with other peoples for years to come. 
Only America can respond to the world- 
wide appeal for the tools and machinery 
of production which mean work for the 
idle, food and clothing for the destitute, 
and hope for the despairing. It is true 
that we have deficiencies here at home, 
and some would deny aid to others until 
our own needs are fully supplied; but as 
we meet here today as Americans and 
foreign traders, we know that there is no 
valid reason for America to fail to meet 
this challenge. 

“Production, production, and more 
production is the imperative of the pres- 
ent; and who is better equipped to pro- 
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trial ‘know-how’—combined to achieve, 
in wartime, a productive record never 
approached in the history of man.” 

“Never in modern times,” said Mr. 
Calder further along in his address, “has 
the economic destiny of the peoples of 
the world so rested within the hands of 
one nation; never has the burden of 
world leadership been so heavy; and 
never has a nation had so strong a moral 
basis for the assumption of world leader- 
ship, as has our own at this moment. 
Though half the world’s wealth and pro- 
ductive capacity are ours, we need apolo- 
gize to no one for the manner of its at- 
tainment. We come to the postwar con- 
ference tables with clean hands. We 
have no spoils of conquest, and we desire 
nothing from others but their coopera- 
tion in building a peaceful and prosper- 
ous world order. Our wealth is not the 
product of the hopeless toil of subject 
peoples but is the fruit of the unremitting 
labors of our farmers, industrial leaders, 
factory workers, and traders working 
under a free, competitive economy. I 
know that I speak not only for foreign 
traders, but for all Americans, when I 
say that we seek only the opportunity 
to continue to work, to produce, to share 
our knowledge and our production with 
others, in exchange for the good things 
they have to offer us, that we may all 
be the richer for it.” 


“New and More Hopeful Era’”’ 


“The Task of the United Nations in 
Developing International Trade” was 
the subject of the address by David K. 
Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Economic Affairs of the United Nations. 

“T have recently returned from meet- 
ings of the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Conference of Trade and 
Employment, which is still holding ses- 
sions in London,” said Mr. Owen at the 
outset of his talk. “And while I shall 
not be able to give you the complete story 
at this time, it will, I think, be of some 
interest to the members of this Conven- 
tion to hear about some of the main 
points under discussion and various views 
that have been expressed. 

“I might begin with the reminder that 
the tasks within this particular field are 
only a part of the very large economic 
responsibilities which the United Nations 
has under the San Francisco Charter. 
As you all know, the primary purpose of 
United Nations is to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war. But 
the Charter is not concerned merely to 
establish a negative peace. It looks for- 
ward to the establishment of a peace 
which is not merely the absence of war, 
but an era of economic and social prog- 
ress through international cooperation. 
Starting with the proposition that con- 
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ditions of stability and well-being are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations, the Charter lays 
upon the United Nations very positive 
and specific obligations to achieve inter- 
national cooperation in solving interna- 
tional economic problems. Thus it pro- 
vides that United Nations must take 
action to promote higher standards of 
living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and 
development. 

“If there is one thing which should 
have burnt into the hearts and minds of 
men in the years between World War I 
and World War II it is that world-wide 
economic depression, which deprived 
more than 30,000,000 men of their liveli- 
hood in the early thirties and produced 
a rash of economic restrictions through- 
out the world, is a disaster second only to 
war itself. While I, for one, do not be- 
lieve that economic factors are the main 
causes of war, I think we can all agree 
that one of the surest guaranties of 
peace is to be found in expanding world 
trade, rising standards of employment, 
and freedom from catastrophic cycles. 
It was to contribute to these ends that 
the Economic and Social Council, its 
Commissions and Sub-Commissions and 
various Specialized Agencies, such as the 
International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, were established. 
And in view of the great and growing im- 
portance of international trade and em- 
ployment, the first steps have been taken 
to hold a great international conference 
on these subjects next year under the 
auspices of the Economic and Social 
Council.” 

After outlining the preparatory steps 
designed to lead to the creation of the 
International Trade Organization, and 
describing numerous significant phases 
of the discussions at the London meet- 
ing, Mr. Owen continued: 

“You all realize, Iam sure, that at this 
time it is not possible to make more than 
general comments on the actual work of 
the Preparatory Committee. It is a tru- 
ism that the spotlight is always thrown 
on narrow areas of disagreement, leaving 
the broader and more important areas 
of agreement in relative obscurity. I can 
honestly say, however, that the spirit of 
the Preparatory Committee is distinctly 
hopeful and that the general determina- 
tion to find a basis for agreement means 
that the battle is more than half won. 
We can look forward to the day when the 
International Trade Organization will 
take its place as an effective institution 
for economic development and world 
peace. 


“I must, of course, emphasize that 
these discussions are in no way binding 
on the nations taking part. They do, 
however, represent the first important 
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step in international negotiation along 
these lines. I need hardly mention the 
great and special international respon- 
sibility of the United States in this field, 
With your great economic strength ang 
resources, I venture to say ‘that the 
United States could weather a major 
economic depression. But it would be 
hard indeed to compute the scale of 
tragedy that such a depression would 
bring to the rest of the world, except 
perhaps to countries like the Soviet 
Union which because of its size and rejg. 
tive self-sufficiency is less sensitive to 
economic repercussions elsewhere. The 
immense influence of your economic con. 
ditions and economic policies on other 
countries heightens your responsibility 
to take every possible measure for the 
maintenance of high levels of employ- 
ment within the United States and to 
play the leading part in the expansion 
of world trade through international 
economic cooperation. The combination 
of these two factors may lead to an un- 
precedented era of rising economic stand- 
ards throughout the world and unex- 
ampled prosperity in the United States 
itself. 

“Addressing a convention such as this, 
there is no need for me to labor the point 
that the promotion of rising standards 
throughout the rest of the world is not 
a question of charity, even though it 
may call for temporary sacrifices by 
some sectional interests. In no other 
sphere of life is it more true that the 
nations of the world are ‘members of one 
another’ than in the sphere of inter- 
national trade. There is no country so 
strong economically that it can neglect 
to do all it can to maintain and develop 
the economic strengths of those with 
whom it does business. The Government 
of the United States has been responsible 
for a splendid initiative in providing 4 
carefully thought-out basis for the ordi- 
nary discussions of a mass-enlightened 
system of international commercial re- 
lations. I cannot for a moment doubt 
that if this splendid initiative is main- 
tained with the full backing of the busi- 
ness community of this Nation the pre- 
liminary discussions now in progress in 
London can lead to a successful Con- 
ference on International Trade and Em- 
ployment next year, and to the inaugu- 
ration of a new and more hopeful era 
in the economic life of the world.” 


“Most Effective Instrument?” 


James A. Farrell, Jr., Director of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, and 
president of the American South African 
Line, highlighted in his address the 


salient aspects of the American Mer- 
chant Marine as an instrument of for- 
eign trade. 
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“A Merchant Marine, like foreign 
banking and insurance underwriting, is 
an instrument of foreign trade,” said the 
speaker—‘“‘in fact, it is, or should be, the 
most effective single instrument. 

“But is it? I doubt it. The cause is 
twofold. First and foremost, there is an 
almost complete lack of understanding 
upon the part of American shipowners 
as to their important place in the mecha- 
nism of world commerce and a conse- 
quent disregard of the assistance they 
are able to render. Second, there is an 
apparent stand-off-ishness, on the part 
of American importers and exporters 
which is evidenced by their failure to 
bring their trading problems to the ship- 
ping companies for possible  solu- 
fas * .* 

“What is the situation of the American 
Merchant Marine with relation to pro- 
motion of American trade? A recent 
report by the Maritime Commission enti- 
tled ‘Post-War Outlook for American 
Shipping’ (page 3) declares that, al- 
though shipping lines could help stimu- 
late the exchange of goods, there is little 
evidence that in practice they do, and 
the American Merchant Marine has been 
weak in the past on trade promotion. 
I agree that all too often steamship lines 
have been content to sit back and wait 
for commerce to be developed by traders 
without any assistance from the ocean 
carriers. Despite any such attitude on 
the part of many American operators, no 
single method of American trade pene- 
tration abroad equals the regular arrival 
at out-of-the-way foreign ports of an 
American merchant ship. Ina very real 
way American ships display our good 
will, our living standards, our merchan- 
dise, and our need for foreign products. 

“You, as shippers,” Mr. Farrell contin- 
ued, “have a very real interest in the 
American Merchant Marine from several 
angles. You are entitled to know, and 
should know, what is being done by this 
Marine to benefit United States trade, 
and I shall touch briefly on some of the 
highlights of the all too little that has 
been done to aid in your export and im- 
port business. Generally speaking, for- 
eign-flag lines will not develop a new 
trade area for you. They will wait until 
an American line develops the business, 
then will come in, seeking to reap the 
rewards. To illustrate these remarks, I 
should like to cite specific instances. In 
the Pacific, the first service was an Amer- 
ican line in 1866, followed by British 
Service in 1880 and the Japanese about 
1897. The first copra and sugar from 
the Phillipines came to this country about 
1900, carried by an American vessel. 
Lumber shipments to China, Japan, and 
elsewhere in the Orient were pioneered 
and developed by American-flag carri- 
ers. Prior to 1924, rubber from the 
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Straits and Netherlands East Indies was 
carried in freighters requiring 60 to 90 
days in transit. An American carrier 
placed in service ships that made the 
voyage in 38 days, thereby effecting a 
substantial saving to the United States 
rubber importer. Regular service to the 
East Coast of South America was first 
established by American lines—both 
service from Atlantic ports and service 
from the Gulf area. These lines opened 
vast, new areas of trade to the American 
businessman. American lines by intro- 
ducing direct passenger service between 
Africa and the United States greatly ex- 
pedited the free flow of commerce be- 
tween these two areas. These are just a 
few illustrations that could be cited. 
Nearly every American steamship line 
can add many others.” 


Mr. Farrell proceeded to stress the fact 
that American manufacturers and trad- 
ers are in competition with foreign man- 
ufacturers in the sale of their products 
in oversea markets. “The foreign-flag 
ship operator,” he emphasized, “is un- 
likely to aid the American manufacturer 
in competing for sales abroad, particu- 
larly if the American manufacturer is 
in competition with traders of the foreign 
ship’s nationality. On the other hand 
the American-flag operator should be 
ready, willing, and able to help the 
American manufacturer compete in the 
market abroad. An American ship op- 
erator should be alert to the require- 
ments of American manufacturers. 


“I have said there appears to be a 
stand-off-ishness on the part of Ameri- 
can importers and exporters as to the 
future of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. This is undoubtedly based on a 
number of considerations, but it should 
be borne in mind that our merchant for- 
eign traders have a definite stake in our 
merchant shipping. Twelve American 
ship operators have accepted subsidy 
agreements. It appears that more op- 
erators, who have applied for trade 
routes designated as essential by the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, will accept 
subsidies. These carriers represent the 
major portion of the American-flag ton- 
nage operating in foreign trade. They 
have a broad and additional obligation 
to American manufacturers, other than 
that dictated by ordinary business acu- 
men, in helping United States manufac- 
turers develop their foreign trade. It is 
your money, as a taxpayer, that pays for 
the construction differential and operat- 
ing differential subsidies that go to these 
carriers. 

“For this you ought to insist upon 
American shipping companies aiding in 
exploiting your sales abroad and in the 
location of and purchase of those very 
necessary imports which are required to 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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*The following publications, added to th 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The Novem- 
ber 24 issue contains these articles: 

Moscow TELECOMMUNICATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE. By Francis Colt de Wolf. 

UNITED STATES INTERESTS IN WORLD 
Foop PROBLEM. By James A. Stillwell. 

REPORT ON THIRD SESSION OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOcIAL COUNCIL. : 

UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO ILO TEX- 
TILES INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE. 

TWENTY-NINTH SESSION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR AIR NAVIGATION. 

VALIDITY OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
AGREEMENTS. 


Other Publications 


THE SouTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1946. 
810 pp. Price, $1.25. Information for 
the traveler in fact or fancy, for business 
or pleasure. Covers South America, 
Central America, and Mexico. 

Available from: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, 
be 

THE WorLD’s Wincs. Lucien Zachar- 
off. 1946. 310 pp. Price, $3. Ex- 
plains the forces at werk, the problems 
and possibilities of global airways. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE NETHERLANDS 
InpDIES Economy. J. H. Boeke. 1946. 
180 pp. Price, $2. Second part of an 
intensive study of Netherlands Indies 
economy. It bears closely upon prob- 
lems with which the whole world is at 
present concerned. 

Available from: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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Foreign Trade 
Convention Weighs 
Tasks, Spurs Efforts 


(Continued from p. 35) 


sustain our economy and to put our cus- 
tomers in funds to purchase our prod- 
ucts. When looking for information as 
to possible fields of export or new sources 
of supply it is well to keep in mind that 
often the steamship lines may have such 
information available in a more complete 
way, and in a form better suited for 
practical application than can be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

“Certain traders have at times ex- 
pressed an apprehension that American 
shipping services deprive foreign nations 
of funds to buy our products. This 
question has been debated back and forth 
many times with considerable merit on 
each side. To me, however, the pri- 
mary consideration seems to be the small 
amount involved, variously estimated as 
from 1 percent to 5 percent in value of 
United States exports. This small per- 
centage is easily outbalanced by a result- 
ing increase in over-all trade. There is 
no indication of a connection between 
foreign earnings in shipping services and 
fluctuations in exports. Thus, in 1929, 
foreign traders stopped buying Ameri- 
can goods, but the service field on par- 
sengers and cargo did not collapse until 
1931. Furthermore, Norway, during the 
period 1931-38, had a favorable balance 
of trade with the United States—indicat- 
ing that earnings from shipping services 
of at least certain of the maritime na- 
tions of the world are not needed to buy 
our goods.” 

“The value of a Merchant Marine,” 
said the speaker in conclusion, “lies not 
so much in the income that is derived 
from its operation as in the development 
of the foreign trade of that nation and 
the protection of that foreign trade 
against destruction and absorption by 
other nations. Furthermore, the ques- 
tion seems debatable whether we should 
throw all our foreign-trade secrets into 
the hands of those directly competing 
with us. Export declarations, bills of 
lading, and other documents are very 
revealing in the data they disclose. 
While’ we should not impugn to our for- 
eign competitors improper use of the data 
revealed in shipping documents, we must 
not close our eyes to the fact many 
foreign-flag lines operating in this coun- 
try have competitive services from their 
homeland to the same foreign markets, 
and that foreign governments do not 
always regard trade combinations and 
monopolies with the same critical atti- 
tude as exists in this country.” 
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Concluding the first general session of 
the convention came the address on “Our 
Opportunities in World Trade” by Hon- 
orable W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce, which appears as the first 
feature article in this issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


“Imports Will Be Fundamental” 


“Implementation of America’s Trade 
Policy for Increased Imports” was the 
subject of a significant address by Henry 
F. Grady, president of the American 
President Lines and former Assistant 
Secretary of State. He stressed points 
which most economists consider exceed- 
ingly vital in this country’s world-trade 
policy: 

“Are we, after a second disastrous 
world war, to follow the path we pur- 
sued after World War I, despite the evi- 
dences of its folly; or are we to appraise 
our position carefully and with courage 
and determination win the peace as we 
have won the war? Our attitude toward 
imports will be fundamental in the de- 
termination of our whole postwar inter- 
national economic policy. 

“Tmports are certainly desirable in 
themselves, unless they come in the form 
of the dumping of particular articles 
and the breaking of particular markets, 
but we have antidumping legislation to 
prevent that. If production is good in 
itself and the volume of production is 
the measure of our prosperity, then im- 
ports are good as a method by which we 
augment our production. If X quantity 
of production represents a satisfactory 
standard of living, then X plus imports 
must represent a higher and better 
standard of living. 

“T assume,” Mr. Grady continued, “we 
have rejected the doctrine of scarcity. 
If we really have, we can have no ob- 
jection, conceivably, to the enjoyment 
of the greater abundance which the pro- 
duction of other countries makes avail- 
able to us. I am speaking now not only 
of the raw materials necessary to indus- 
try which we do not produce in adequate 
amounts, but I am speaking also of com- 
petitive raw-material imports and man- 
ufactured goods. They are all consum- 
ables and enter into-the vast pool of 
goods which is the basis of our standard 
of living. 

“Historically speaking, it is relatively 
a new idea that exports are the only de- 
sirable thing in connection with trade. 
Originally, traders went out to get things 
wanted by the peoples of their countries 
and sought to find out what they could 
bring to those countries in payment. 
We have so stressed in our development 
of industry the importance of markets, 
that we have let the sales-manager point 
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of view dominate our thinking. We need 
to stress what economists call consumer 
economics. 

“Our imports are the readily expang. 
able item in our balance of payments,” 
Mr. Grady emphasized. “In other words, 
they are in a true sense the measure of 
our export volume. Tourist travel and 
immigrant remittances which, on occa. 
sion, have run almost as high as $700,. 
000,000 each, although not in the same 
year, cannot be counted on to provide 
the expansion in the supply of dollar 
exchange necessary to give our export 
trade the volume our war-expanded in- 
dustrial equipment requires, and which 
the pressing circumstances of recon- 
struction abroad demands; nor can gold 
imports, nor the nonrepayable credit ex- 
tensions in which we indulged during 
the ’20’s. 

“Commodity imports can expand pari 
passu with the expansion of our exports 
without disturbances to our economy, 
because the import item is the purchas- 
ing price of the export item. Depres- 
sion of business and prices will not result 
from expanding the exchange of com- 
modities domestically or internationally. 
In fact, we have always had the largest 
volume of imports at the time of our 
greatest prosperity.” 

Toward the end of his address, Mr, 
Grady made these pertinent suggestions: 

“The instruction of American repre- 
sentatives abroad in concrete ways of 
stimulating imports into the United 
States is essential and should be devel- 
oped and pursued vigorously. Large 
American firms with integrated research 
organizations should give time and en- 
ergy, as some are doing, to find new raw 
materials from abroad that can be util- 
ized in our great national industrial ma- 
chine and new uses for products already 
coming in which would increase their 
inflow.” 

The National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion was distinguished by numerous other 
important addresses and helpful confer- 
ences—practically all of which were cited 
in the advance notice published in the 
November 9 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. ‘The total effect was unques- 
tionably a potent stimulus to the ad- 
vancement of this Nation’s efforts in the 
realm of world commerce. 





A Finnish watchmaker, Lauri Helske, 
has invented a clock that operates by 
means of a photo-electric cell, reports 
the Finnish press. The clock has a pen- 
dulum that is not attached to the works 
in the usual way, but merely cuts the 
light ray at regular intervals, it is stated. 
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World-Trade Role 
of U. S. Drug 
Wholesalers 


(Continued from p. 6) 


service that should be accorded drug re- 
tailers, and consequently many U. S. 
producers were forced to establish their 
own distribution organizations. 

At this point it would be unfair to leave 
the impression that excellent drug whole- 
salers and related service organizations 
do not exist in Latin America. On the 
contrary, one or more may be found in 
every one of the other American Repub- 
lics, and a number of them are widely 
known in world production centers and 
are in demand as agents. Furthermore, 
as in the United States, some of these 
drug wholesalers carry on varying types 
of manufacturing such as packaging bulk 
imports, producing lower-priced lines to 
compete with nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, or, on contract, engaging in the 
putting out or packaging of imported 
specialties. Nevertheless, there is a place 
for aggressive United States drug whole- 
salers in the Latin American distribution 
field, as there is in other areas. 


Potent Advantages 


The drug wholesaler has the advantage 
of knowing the sales possibility of every 
United States product he handles, and he 
could be highly selective as to what lines 
he wished to promote overseas. He 
should be in a position to develop such a 
full line of the better products that his 
agency would be sought by the best dis- 
tributors abroad. On the other hand, 
he could do as some of our full-line drug 
manufacturers do and establish his own 
distribution system in many, if not all, 
worth-while countries. 

One possibility worthy of attention 
arises from the inquiries received by the 
Department of Commerce from whole- 
salers in all parts of the world who are 
anxious to be informed as to products 
that are new or novel in the field of drugs, 
toiletries, sundries, and equipment for 
the druggist or related health-servicing 
facilities. Since the object of these over- 
sea distributors is to acquire new agen- 
cies, it may well be asked: Who knows 
more about such things or is in a better 
position to serve this type of merchan- 
dising interest than the United States 
drug wholesaler? Whenever the Depart- 
ment of Commerce receives a communi- 
cation from a foreign wholesaler seeking 
needed products, many times the thought 
arises: Why are the outstanding whole- 
salers of other countries not better ac- 
quainted with the principal wholesalers 
in the United States and vice versa? 
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Surely they should have much in com- 
mon. Many inquiries that we receive 
from both should in reality be a matter 
of direct communication between them. 
Each could be the buying and selling 
agent for the other. It is also feasible 
to consider the subject of mutual in- 
vestment or the establishment of coop- 
erative departments, through which each 
could present a representative line of 
“fast sellers.” Arrangements might also 
be made with each other to manufacture 
or repackage. 

A fact not generally realized is the 
extent to which air cargo is growing in 
our transport of drug products abroad. 
At present we are shipping by this me- 
dium the equivalent of our total drug 
exports in 1938, and most of this amount 
has been moving to Latin America. 
Through availability of this type of serv- 
ice it should be possible to arrange with 
a cooperating wholesaler abroad to set 
up a rather comprehensive display and 
achieve relatively substantial sales of 
merchandise with a minimum inventory. 


Ouick Adaptation Possible 


The key to merchandising success is 
service, and in this respect the drug 
wholesaler is basically a leader. True, 
the United States drug wholesaler would 
have to learn how persons engaged in the 
drug business in the various foreign 
countries expect service to be rendered, 
but, in general, he is so thoroughly versed 
in all phases of the business, through 
serving the most exacting and highly 
competitive market in the world, that he 
should be able rapidly to adapt himself 
and his policies to foreign requirements. 
Surely he could do this with more facility 
than the average manufacturer of small 
drug-store items or the opportunistic 
distributor. 

Many of the better-equipped and sub- 
stantial United States drug wholesalers 
could assuredly become outstandingly 
successful as foreign distributors, and, if 
the United States is to retain its su- 
premacy as the principal source of world 
drug-store merchandise, it is essential 
that more of them should participate. 
Up to now, despite the fact that the 
United States may attain an oversea 
drug-sales volume of $150,000,000 in 1946 
and possibly $200,000,000 by 1947 or 1948, 
still our area coverage is sparse and the 
products introduced are predominantly 
specialties. More important, there is 
lacking the full-line type of service which 
customarily emanates from U. S. drug 
wholesalers. 


Helpful Moves 


One gratifying step has been the es- 
tablishment of a Foreign Trade Section 
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in the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation and the invitation to Latin 
American wholesale druggists to become 
associate members. The Association has 
carried on, over the years, some excel- 
lent survey work which should prove to 
be extremely beneficial to persons en- 
gaged in this business in the other Amer- 
ican Republics. The most productive 
aspect of this organization’s endeavors 
might well be the community of interest 
fostered through interchange of ideas 
among the members. 

All indications seem to point to the fact 
that more United States drug whole- 
salers are destined to become foreign 
traders and thus contribute to our ex- 
panding world trade in drug products. 
The small United States drug manufac- 
turer needs the wholesaler’s competent 
efforts abroad; the enterprising foreign 
drug wholesaler should welcome his co- 
operation—and if such a venture is con- 
ducted as efficiently as is the whole- 
saler’s domestic business, there is no 
doubt that it should be successful. 





Fairs and 
Exhibitions 


(Continued from p. 15) 


sors expect that they will be such as to 
warrant considerably larger fairs than 
previous to the war. 

The United States was second among 
foreign participants in number of ex- 
hibits, showing 140 displays as compared 
with 204 from Great Britain. Among 
the American manufacturers repre- 
sented were: Allis Chalmers; American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc.; American Cyan- 
amid & Chemical Corp.; American 
Standard Planter Co.; Bucyrus Erie Co.; 
Burroughs; Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co.:; 
General Motors (Diesel engines) ; Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.; Ingersoll Rand 
Co.; International Harvester; Monroe 
Calculating Machines Co., Inc.; Reming- 
ton Rand; Underwood Typewriter Co.; 
and United States Rubber Export Co., 
Ltd. 

Dates for the next Fair at Utrecht, 
now planned for spring, will be 
announced in this WEEKLY as soon as 
received. 





Experimental flights on the new 
Scandinavia-South America air route, 
planned to open on November 30, were 
recently reported by the Scandinavian 
Airlines System. This tri-national firm 
is composed of Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Danish companies and is now operating 
between the United States and Scandi- 
navia. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
November 25, 1946.) 

The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 379—Current Export Bulletin No. 379, 
November 18, 1946 


I. Exportations of Gift Parcels to Displaced 
Persons Located in the American Sector 
of Berlin, Germany 


The Office of International Trade, in con- 
currence with the War Department and the 
Post Office Department, announces that gift 
parcels may be sent by parcel post under 
general license to displaced persons located 
in the American sector of Berlin, Germany, 
in accordance with the provisions set forth 
below. 

A. Effective immediately, gift parcels may 
be sent by parcel post under general license 
to displaced persons in the American sector 
of Berlin, Germany, only by persons who have 
received a card (UNRRA Posta Form 1) ad- 
dressed to them from the displaced person 
in accordance with the directions of the U.S. 
Army authorities in that sector. 

1. Definition of “Gift Parcel.” A gift parcel 
which may be mailed under this general 
license is defined as a parcel containing com- 
modities to be sent free of cost to the person 
ultimately receiving them. 

2. Permissible Contents. The contents 
which may be included in gift parcels under 
this general license are restricted to cloth- 
ing, nonperishable foodstuffs, medicinals 
and vitamins, soaps and shaving prepara- 
tions. 

3. Weight and Value Limitations. Each 
gift parcel to be mailed under this general 
license shall not exceed 11 pounds in total 
weight or $25 in total value. 

4. Use of Words “Gift Parcel.” When a 
gift parce] is presented for mailing under 
this general license, the words “Gift Parcel” 
shall be written on the addressee side of the 
package and also entered on the customs dec- 
laration. The use of the words “Gift Par- 
cel” is a certification by the exporter that 
the provisions of this general license have 
been met. 

5. Frequency of Mailing. Not more than 
one parcel per week may be sent by the same 
sender to the same addressee. 

B. Postal Regulations 

1. When presenting a gift parcel for mail- 
ing to a displaced person in the American 
Sector of Berlin, Germany, the sender shall 
show the card (UNRRA Postal Form 1) re- 
ceived from the displaced person. Upon this 
card, or upon a sheet attached thereto, the 
date of mailing and initials of the accepting 
postal clerk will be indicated. 

2. Information concerning Post Office Reg- 
ulations should be obtained from the local 
offices of the Post Office Department. 


II. Policy on Licensing of Jute Bags for 
Export 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 

nounces that in view of the severe curtail- 

ment of Indian production and exports of 


Control and 
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jute and jute products, with resultant de- 
creased imports of such products into the 
United States, licensing of jute bags for ex- 
port will be conducted in accordance with 
the following policy: 

1. No licenses will be issued for the ex- 
portation of new jute bags, unless very ex- 
ceptional circumstances exist. 

2. In general, licenses for the exportation 
of used jute bags will be validated only if 
such bags are to be used for packaging 
critical materials for import into the United 
States. 

3. Current Export Bulletin No. 376, dated 
November 5, 1946, announced the addition 
of jute and jute products to the list of 
commodities excepted from the provisions of 
the general in-transit license GIT. Licenses 
for in-transit shipments will be granted, 
therefore, only upon presentation of a con- 
sular invoice of the country of destination; 
such invoice will serve as evidence that the 
shipment is in fact an in-transit shipment. 

B. The provisions of General License GLR, 
set forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 22, page 29, Section II, Part 1, Title J, 
remain in effect and are unchanged by this 
announcement. 


III. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure 
Extended to Include Carbon Black 
When Destined to Group K Countries 


A. Effective immediately, the consolidated 
license (CL) procedure is extended to include 
carbon black (Schedule B No. 842300) when 
destined to Group K countries. 

B. Under this procedure, applicants should 
submit a separate consolidated license ap- 
plication quarterly covering the exportation 
of each group of carbon black, as follows: 





Sched 
ule B 
No 


Processing 


code 


Group 1. Channel black, for rubber 

end use 842300 
Group 2. Channel black, for end use 

other than rubber 842309 
Group 3. Furnace, and other typ 

of carbon black, for rubber end 

use_ 842300 | RUBR 
Group 4. Furnace, and other types 

of carbon black, for end use other 

than rubber 842300) 


RUBR 


CHEM 


CHEM 





An application, if validated, will constitute 
a consolidated license for the exportation of 
each group of carbon black named, and will 
authorize the exporter to ship to such Group 
K country or countries as he may choose a 
total quantity not to exceed that approved 
on the license. However, if more than one 
license is needed for convenience in export 
clearance or if unusual circumstances exist, 
exporters may submit more than one license 
application during a calendar quarter for the 
exportation of the same group of carbon 
black. 

C. Firm Orders. It will be necessary for 
applicants for consolidated licenses to have 
firm orders for the exportation of carbon 
black. The total amount covered by all 
applications must not exceed the amount of 
firm orders on hand when the applications 
are filed. If additional firm orders are re- 
ceived for which export authorization is 


desired during the same calendar quarter, 
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one or more additional applications may be 
filed, or a previously validated license May be 
presented for quantitative amendment as 
stated in part J hereof. 

D. Time for Filing Applications. 

1. Applications for consolidated licenses 
for the fourth calendar quarter of 1946 shoulq 
be submitted as soon as possible after this 
announcement, but not later than December 
10, 1946. 

2. Applications for the first calendar quar. 
ter of 1947 should be submitted not later 
than December 15, 1946, and for subsequent 
calendar quarters by the 15th day of the 
month preceding the beginning of a new 
calendar quarter. 

E. Application for a Consolidated License, 

1. Applications for consolidated licenses 
for the exportation of carbon black should be 
submitted on Form IT 419, in duplicate, ac. 
companied by an ackowledgment card (Form 
IT 116). The words “Consolidated License” 
should be written across the top of fthe 
application. 

2.In preparing applications, applicants 
need not answer items 5, 7 (a) and (b), 10, 
11, 12, and 13 of Form IT 419. 

3. In all other particulars the provisions 
governing the preparation and submission of 
individual export license applications will 
apply, and each application must contain as 
much detailed information as is required for 
an individual license application. 

F. Validity Period. A consolidated license 
for the exportation of carbon black is valid 
for a period of 6 months from the date of 
issuance, unless otherwise stated on the face 
of the license. 

G. Individual Licenses. 

1. Individual licenses covering the expor- 
tation of carbon black which are still out- 
standing are not affected by this announce- 
ment. 

2. Individual licenses for the exportation 
of these commodities to Group K countries 
will no longer be issued. 

3. Individual licenses will continue to be 
required for the exportation of these com- 
modities to Group E countries. 

4. As a convenience to exporters during the 
transition period, applications for individual 
licenses which have been received in the 
Office of International Trade but not 
processed will be treated as consolidated 
license applications and processed in accord- 
ance with the procedure set forth herein. 
However, the Office of International Trade 
will be unable to render this serviec after 
December 5, 1946, and applications for indi- 
vidual licenses to export to Group K Coun- 
tries which are received after that date will 
not be processed, but will be returned with- 
out action to the applicant. 

H. Export clearance. When shipments are 
made under a consolidated license for Car- 
bon black, such license must be presented to 


the Collector of Customs to effect export 
clearance. If at any time the number of 
shipments against a consolidated license 


necessitates the use of an additional sheet 
for Collectors of Customs in recording ship- 
ments, such attachment will be made by the 
Collector and will become a part of the 
license. Continuation sheets have been 
made available to all Collectors for this 
purpose. 

I. Return of Licenses. Upon completion 
of shipments against consolidated license, or 
at the expiration of the validity period of a 
license, whichever is sooner, it must be re- 
turned promptly with all attachments, if 
any, to the Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

J. Amendments. Requests for amend- 
ments of consolidated licenses for carbon 
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plack should be submitted pursuant to the 
provisions for individual licenses set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
page 42, Section II, Part 2, Title A, item 24. 
However, as indicated in part B hereof, the 
exporter may submit either a new consoli- 
dated license application or one of those 
usly validated when requesting an in- 


previo : 
in the total quantity authorized for 


crease 


export. . 
K. Additional information regarding the 


consolidated license (CL) procedure may be 
obtained from the Commodities Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Department of Commerce field 
offices. 
IV. Changes in the Positive List 

A. Effective November 13, 1946, the follow- 
ing commodities may be exported under gen- 
eral license to the Philippine Islands, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Liberia, the Belgian 
Congo, and to all destinations in Western 
French Africa, Western British Africa, and 
in North and South America as listed in 
Schedule C of the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Depart- 

ment of 
Com- Commodity 
merce 

Schedule 
Ny 


Grains and preparations 


107300 Wheat flour, wholly of United States 
wheat (except in cases or in small pack- 
ages) (include graham, malt, pastry, 
and macaroni flours 

107400 W heat flour, not wholly of United States 
wheat (except in cases or in small pack 
ages) (include graham, malt, pastry, 
ind macaroni flours 

108100 Farina only 

100000 W heat semolina 

109900 Wheat flour in cases or small packages, 
including cake flour, doughnut flour, 
flour grits, graham flour, malt flour, 
macaroni flour, and pastry flour. 





IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 98—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 


The Civilian Production Administration 
has amended General Imports Order M-63, 
effective November 18, by deleting the fol- 
lowing from List A: 

Lead: 
Bullion or base bullion. 
Pigs and bars. 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, and lead, 
n. s. p. f., except antimonial. 
Babbitt metal and solder. 
Alloys and combinations of lead, 
n. s. p. f., in chief value of lead 
Alloys and combinations of lead, 
n.s. p. f. not in chief value of lead. 
Type metal and antimonial lead. 
Manila or abaca fiber (except T grade 
tow) 
Manila or abaca tow (T grade only). 


No. 99—Amendment to War Food Order 
WFO-63 


The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced the following amendment to WFO- 
63 effective November 14: 


Add to Appendix A: 
Beet sugar. 

Syrups, molasses, sugar-containing 
solutions, and sugar mixtures, 
edible, derived in whole or in-part 
from sugar or sugarcane, irre- 
spective of sugar, invert sugar, or 
nonsugar content, whether added 
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to or derived from the product 
n. e. 8 
Amend the item: 

“Sugar, containing products con- 
taining cane or beet sugar in any 
quantity or containing in any 
quantity any ingredient in which 
cane or beet sugar was used in 
the manufacture of the ingredi- 
ent.” ! 

To read as follows: 

Sugar-containing products contain- 
ing cane or beet sugar in any 
quantity or containing in any 
quantity any ingredient in which 
cane or beet sugar was used in 
the manufacture of the ingredi- 
ent.' 





Our Opportunities 
In World Commerce 


(Continued from p. 4) 


has greatly increased as other countries 
increase their industrialization. 


What Britain Faces 


No one believes in competition more 
than I do, and in many lines we will face 
the competition of other industrial na- 
tions for world trade. I feel, however, 
that we should take a broad-minded and 
constructive attitude in our own plans, 
recognizing the need of other countries 
to export. 

I have recently returned from Great 
Britain and therefore have some under- 
standing of the problems that country 
faces and her vital need for foreign trade. 
To feed her people properly, more than 
half of her food must be imported. 
Four million of her 13,000,000 homes were 
damaged by air bombardment. Many 
were destroyed. The lack of home build- 
ing during 6 years of war has gravely 
aggravated her housing problem. Im- 
ports of lumber and many building mate- 
rials are essential for home construction. 

British industry and mining require 
the importation of new equipment and 
machine tools from us to modernize pro- 
duction methods. The importation of 
raw materials for industry is essential. 

As a result of the war Britain has 
largely lost her foreign investments 
from which she used to receive substan- 
tial return to pay for her imports. She 
has lost a large percentage of her ship- 
ping. Britain is thus faced with the 
necessity of restricting consumption of 
her people almost as drastically now as 
during the war. 

By restricting home consumption of 
her manufactured products she is in- 
creasing her exports to obtain the foreign 
exchange for essential imports. 


'See paragraph (b) (5) (ix). 
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Our loan will be of great aid to her 
in reconstructing her life. But recently 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, gave some significant 
figures. Before the war Britain’s share 
of world exports was 20 percent, whereas 
Britain now needs exports amounting in 
figures to 35 percent of the prewar world 
export trade to balance her foreign re- 
quirements. In other words, she must 
export 75 percent more than before the 
war. It seems clear that for Britain to 
continue the volume of purchases she 
made from us in prewar days—for 
Britain to return to her prewar standard 
of life—world trade as a whole must 
increase. 


Toward General Expansion 


This is but one example of why our 
policies should be directed to the expan- 
sion of world commerce rather than sim- 
ply attempting to get a larger share of 
prewar volume. 

Of course this points the need for a 
courageous and farsighted foreign fi- 
nance policy on our part to assist in de- 
veloping production in other countries. 

Another way is for us to give emphasis 
to those products and to those lines of 
export in which we are naturally su- 
preme in price and quality. 

After all, prosperity in other industrial 
nations will lead to greater ability on 
their part to buy from us through the 
operation of the principle of multilateral 
trade. Time is too short to analyze this 
subject in detail: it is simply put for- 
ward as a thought for guidance in the 
development of our policies. 

Now about imports. Historically our 
national energies have largely been di- 
rected to developing exports. In this 
connection I said in a recent speech “No 
one makes himself rich by simply divest- 
ing himself of property. It is true that 
exports give employment, but unless we 
get something in return we are the los- 
ers. Therefore emphasis should be given 
to the expansion of our imports from all 
countries of those things which will im- 
prove the well-being of our people.” 

In fact our whole program of fostering 
world commerce depends upon the suc- 
cess we have in developing imports and 
our use of the services of other nations. 
I hope that this Council will make it 
one of its major projects to study what 
we can soundly do to foster expansion of 
imports. travel, and so forth. 

The Department of Commerce will 
gladly work with you in this field. We 
should assist other nations to under- 
stand the untapped markets that exist 
in this country for products that are 
peculiar to them—products that can 
contribute to the welfare and fuller life 

of our people. 
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It is vital to us that we enjoy assured 
and adequate supplies from abroad of 
many raw materials in increasing quan- 
tities as our economy expands and our 
natural resources diminish. We can 
use many products of other countries 
that are difficult for us to make our- 
selves. Nothing is more broadening than 
foreign travel in the education and in 
the development of an informed Ameri- 
can people as citizens of the world. 


Program Under Way 


The Department of Commerce has be- 
gun a program in these fields. But we 
can be successful only if we have the 
help of private enterprises in advice on 
how our efforts can best be directed. In 
turn, the Department can be of assist- 
ance to American private enterprises in 
expanding their activities. 

Now the President has removed sub- 
stantially all price controls. As he has 
said, production in many lines is more 
closely in balance with demand than a 
year ago, but there are still many short- 
ages. Iam sure you will agree that this 
is the time for businessmen to shape 
their policies to assist in preventing so 
far as practicable further inflationary 
price increases. This can be done by 
each corporation adopting real restraint 
in its price policies. It is also essential 
that each restrict as much as possible its 
purchases of those commodities and 
products in short supply, and postpone 
new business construction to the fullest 
degree possible in order to assist in leav- 
ing material for home construction for 
our veterans and others without ade- 
quate housing. We should recognize too 
the necessity of maintaining import con- 
trols for the time being at least so that 
with our great ability to buy we do not 
inflate world prices unduly and prevent 
other nations from obtaining their fair 
share. 

Export controls should be continued 
in order to protect our home needs. At 
the same time we must recognize that 
we must export certain products to as- 
sure the ability of other countries to 
meet our import requirements and to do 
our share in assisting other countries in 
their vital reconstruction. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize the 
importance of the work of your Council 
and the activities of your members. 
World commerce can do much to assist 
in expanding American _ prosperity. 
World commerce is essential to the re- 
construction and expansion of the econ- 
omy of the world. But of overriding 
importance, world commerce can fur- 
ther the cause of peace. Economic secu- 
rity for all peoples is a vital factor in the 
development of conditions that can make 
peace enduring. 
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America is dedicated to peace, but our 
objective cannot be attained by diplo- 
mats alone, no matter how successful 
they are in adjusting the political diffi- 
culties between nations. An expanding 
economy and economic security the 
world over are conditions vital to the 
avoidance of future conflicts. 








(Continued from p. 23) 


For changing consignee on 
voice, per copy $6.41 ($1.60). 

For legalization of letter correcting value 
declared in consular invoice or bill of lading, 
$9.62 ($2.24). 

For legalization of letter correcting other 
errors, per sheet $3.85 ($0.96). 

For legalizing the sanitary certificate, $9.62 
($4.81). 

For translating into Spanish, per 100 words 
or fraction $8.01 ($4.81). 


consular in- 


Machines and Accessories Used in Re- 
capping and Retreading Pneumatic 
Tires: Import Duty Reduced by 30 Per- 
cent.—The Paraguayan import duty on 
machines and their corresponding ac- 
cessories, used in recapping and retread- 
ing pneumatic tires, classified in tariff 
item 684 of the Paraguayan customs tar- 
iff was reduced by 30 percent by decree 
No. 15,688 dated September 30, 1945. 

In accordance with the present decree, 
the import duty of 16.5 percent ad va- 
lorem, plus a surtax of 11 percent ad 
valorem on machines and corresponding 
accessories used in recapping and re- 
treading pneumatic tires, was reduced to 
11.55 percent plus a surtax of 11 percent, 
both ad valorem. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


Sales and Compensating Tazes In- 
creased.—Increases in the sales-tax rates 
from 3 percent to 5 percent for ordi- 
nary goods, from 5 percent to 10 percent 
for semiluxuries, and from 10 percent 
to 20 percent for luxuries, are provided 
for in a law recently passed by the Phil- 
ippine Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic on October 8, 1946. 
Under provisions of the Act the new 
rates apply as well to the compensating 
tax, imposed in lieu of the sales tax, on 
goods entering the Philippines for con- 
sumption and not for sale. 

It appears that greater attention than 
heretofore is being given to collection of 
the compensating tax on personal effects 
brought into the Philippines by prospec- 
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tive residents for their own use. This 
tax is payable on personal baggage, i | 
valued in excess of $25, and on household 
goods and vehicles. Although the com. | 
pensating tax is collected, without ex. 
ception, on automobiles, furniture, elec. 
tric refrigerators, and other householg 
furnishings, the collector of customs is 
permitted and expected to exercise dis. 
cretion in taxing articles of a more per. 
sonal nature. For example, he probably 
would not tax used clothing but woulg 
collect the tax on new clothing. In some 
cases a flat rate is levied simply on the 
individual’s estimate of the total value of 
his luggage, and on occasion the collector 
has suggested a lower valuation. 

The tax on automobiles, whether new 





or used, is based on the valuation at the 
time of importation, and under the new 
law would amount to 10 percent on cars 
valued up to $2,500 and 20 percent on 
those of higher value. 

The tax on goods imported for resale 
and the compensating tax on goods 
brought into the Philippines for con- 
sumption are both collected from the 
consignee by the collector of customs at 
the time of entry. As provided in the 
1939 Internal Revenue Code of the Philip- 
pines, neither the sales tax nor the com- 
pensating tax are applicable to imports 
on which specific taxes are imposed. 
Among articles subject to specific tax are 
alcoholic beverages, toilet preparations 
containing alcohol as chief ingredient, 
tobacco products, fuels, and some mo- 
tion-picture film. 

{Luxury items to which the 20 percent sales 
or compensating tax is applicable include: 
Jewelry, real or imitation; precious and semi- 
precious stones; articles made or mounted 
with precious metals or imitations thereof; 
opera glasses; lorgnettes; automobiles valued 
in excess of $2,500; and toilet preparations 
(excluding those subject to specific tax, as 
well as dentrifices, tooth and mouth washes, 
tooth paste, and talcum or medicated pow- 
ders). Among the articles classified as semi- 
luxuries, and subject to the 10 percent sales 
or compensating tax, are: Automobiles valued 
up to $2,500; watches and clocks valued at 
over $10; field glasses, marine glasses and 


binoculars; cameras and camera lenses; 
motion-picture film not over 16 mm. in 
width; sporting goods, games and parts; 


beauty-parlor equipment; household refrig- 
erators; musical instruments, phonographs, 
including those combined with radios, and 
phonograph records; and cartridges or other 
ammunition, except those for .22 caliber fire- 
arms or those sold and delivered to the 
Philippine Constabulary or the Philippine 
Army. | 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Government Monopoly for Im- 
portation and Sale Removed.—The Gov- 
ernment monopoly for the importation 
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and sale of coffee of all kinds, established 
in Turkey by law No. 4223 of May 20, 
1942, will be removed effective January 
1, 1947, by law No. 4950 of September 12, 
1946, published in the Official Gazette of 
September 14. 

Upon importation, an internal con- 
sumption tax of 300 piasters per kilogram 
will be levied on all kinds of coffee. For 
the coffee still on hand, as of January 1, 
in the Turkish Direction General of 
Monopolies, this tax will be paid in one 
payment within 2 months. After such 
payment, the monopoly administration is 
authorized to place the coffee on sale, 
wholesale or retail, depending on the 
needs of the market. 

The Ministers of Finance, Customs, 
and Monopolies are responsible for the 
enforcement of the law. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seed Potatoes: Previously Established 
Import Regulations Slightly Modified.— 
The seed-potato import regulations of 
Uruguay, established by a decree of June 
4, 1941, were slightly modified by a super- 
seding decree dated July 30, 1946, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Au- 
gust 10, 1946. 

The list of diseases, the practical ab- 
sence of which must be certified to in 
the sanitary certificate of origin which 
must accompany each shipment, has 
been increased. In addition to the sani- 
tary certificate of origin, each shipment 
must be accompanied by another cer- 
tificate issued by the Government of the 
exporting country stating that the pota- 
toes actually are selected seed potatoes 
from controlled seeds, or that they have 
been found practically free from degen- 
erating virus disease in an Official in- 
spection. 

|For announcement of decree of June 4, 
1941, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 16, 1941. Complete details regarding 
the certification required may be obtained 
from the American Republics Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
of the Field Offices of the Department. | 

Certain Hides To Be Tanned and Used 
in the Manufacture of Shoes, Gloves, and 
Wallets: Temporarily Included in the 
Raw-Materials Section of the Customs 
Tariff at a Lower Rate of Duty.—Certain 
hides to be tanned in Uruguay and used 
in the manufacture of shoes, gloves, and 
wallets, have been included in the raw- 
Materials section of the Uruguayan cus- 
toms tariff, at a rate of duty including 
Surtax reduced from 65 to 26 percent of 
the corresponding official customs valua- 
tion of each hide, and have been ex- 
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empted from the 50 percent general in- 
crease in import duties of July 21, 1942, 
for a period of 3 years from September 
30, 1946, according to a resolution dated 
September 30, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 21, 1946. 

The various types of hides referred to 
above are as follows: Goat, sheepskins 
similar to goatskins coming from Africa 
or Asia, and small lambskins with coarse 
wool from the Mediterranean countries. 
Raw hides of animals bearing the names 
of the regions from which they come, 
such as “astrakhan,” “karakul,” and 
“breitschwana,” are excluded from these 
reductions. 

All shipments of the above-mentioned 
hides to Uruguay must be accompanied 
by sanitary certificates of origin visaed 
by the respective Uruguayan consul; and 
except for the goatskins, they must also 
be accompanied by a certificate of origin 
if they originate in the continents of 
Asia or Africa, and in countries adjacent 
to the Mediterranean. 

The weight of the lambskins with 
coarse wool must not exceed 1 kilogram 
200 grams each. 

Importers benefiting by the provisions 
of this decree must purchase such simi- 
lar hides and skins of national produc- 
tion suitable for their purpose as may 
be offered for sale in Uruguay. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commercial Agreement Concern- 
ing Imposts on Transborder Trade Con- 
cluded With Colombia.—A new recip- 
rocal commercial agreement concerning 
the elimination of certain imposts on 
the transborder trade between Colombia 
and Venezuela, and other provisions, was 
concluded by an exchange of notes at 
Caracas and became effective on October 
11, 1946. 

The agreement replaces an earlier one 
of March 14, 1936, and provides for the 
elimination of the Venezuelan “transit 
tax’”’ on Colombian exports or imports 
moving in transit through Venezuela, 
and for national treatment in respect to 
handling and other charges and imposts, 
on shipments to or from Colombia mov- 
ing through Venezuela. 

Other provisions of the agreement pro- 
vide for the duty-free entry into Colom- 
bia of Venezuelan salt in unlimited 
amounts through the border point of 
Arauca, and up to 20,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each annually through the border 
point of Cucuta, and the suppression of 
the tax on unfattened cattle brought 
into the Colombian Department of San- 
tander del Norte in an amount not ex- 
ceeding 25,000 head per year. 
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During the shortage of cattle in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia will permit the exporta- 
tion to Venezuela of cattle equivalent to 
the number of Venezuelan cattle ex- 
ported to Colombia. 

Another provision of the agreement 
provides that preserved fish imported 
into Colombia from Venezuela will pay 
maximum import duties of 0.15 peso per 
gross kilogram. Venezuela also exempts 
Colombian merchandise shipped from 
Cucuta to the oil-field operations of the 
Colombian Petroleum Co. in the Cata- 
tumbo region, as well as Colombian prod- 
ucts destined for the city of Arauca and 
upon specific request by the Colombian 
Government, from transit charges, pro- 
vided this traffic does not prejudice Vene- 
zuelan commerce, and that the customs 
administration is adequate for the nec- 
essary control. 

This agreement will remain in effect 
for 1 year, and may be extended for an- 
other year. 

{See COMMERCE Reports of April 11, 1936, 
for an announcement of the March 14, 1936, 
agreement replaced by the new agreement. 


The United States is on a most-favored- 
nation basis with Venezuela.| 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 13) 


senting Haller Aviation (Pty.), Ltd., P. O. 
Box 449 East London, and Snow’s Quarries, 
Midland Wine & Brandy Co. (Pty.), Globe 
Hardware & Timber Co., and Manning Motors 
(Pty.), Ltd., all of East London, are inter- 
ested in obtaining manufacturer and author- 
ized export agent representation for the fol- 
lowing: motorized bicycles, bathroom fittings 
and sanitary ware, linoleum, machine- and 
hand-operated woodworking tools, mechanics 
tools, guns and ammunition, and light agri- 
cultural implements. They are now in the 
United States for a month’s visit.. United 
States address: c/o American South African 
Line, Inc., 26 Beaver Street, New York 4, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York and cities in Ohio 
and New England. 

World Trade Directory reports are being 
prepared on Snow’s Quarries, Midland Wine 
& Brandy Co. (Pty.), Globe Hardware & 
Timber Co., and Manning Motors (Pty.) Ltd. 


Import Opportunities 


15. Algeria—Henry Geneste, 11 Rue Rovigo, 
Algiers, offers for export almonds, basket- 
ware, briarwood, capers, vegetable fibers, dates 
and figs, leatherware, salt and paprika, pelli- 
tory root, rugs and carpets, sausage casings 
(sheep), spice seeds, red squill in sliced or 
powder form, wines, alcohol, vinegar from 
wine. 

16. Belgium—Jules Brabant, 1 rue des Mar- 
tyrs, Braine le Comte, Belgium, wish to sell 
small copper hoOped oak casks that may be 
used as liquor containers. 

17. Costa Rica—Rafael A. Redondo H., 
Apartado 1291, San Jose, offers for export 
wooden toys and souvenirs; also sundry ar- 
ticles made of native woods. 
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A Wold Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

18. England—Abbey Leather Co., Ltd., 
10/11 Barbican, London, E. C. 1, offers for 
sale colored and embossed leather; calf, goat, 
suede, skivers, sheep, splits, pigskins, reptile, 
and chamois. 

19. England—James Brogan, 123 Overdale, 
Ashtead, Surrey, England, have available for 
export Welsh mountain riding ponies which 
may be highly recommended as children’s 
ponies because they are narrow, hardy, sound, 
active, and intelligent. 

20. France—Plunkett & Cie, 46 rue de 
l’Echiquier, Paris, have available for export 
ladies’ calfskin gloves and bags; wines, li- 
queurs, and perfume. 

21. Netherlands—Gerard Noort, 140a Rijns- 
burgerweg, Oegstegeest, Post Rijnsburg, offer 
sale quotations on medicinal and aromatic 
herbs, such as Rhizona calami and Viscum 
album. 

22. Netherlands—Weston Trading Co., Prod- 
uce Exchange Building, 48a Damrak, Am- 
sterdam, offer sale quotations on medicinal 
and aromatic herbs. 

23. Siam—Anthon Panich Co., Ltd., 110, 
112, and 105 Samyot Chareon Krung Road, 
Bangkok, offers for export large quantities 
of tin ore and tin ingot with purity not less 
than 99.5 percent; moderate quantities of 
crude antimony; moderate quantities of buf- 
falo, bullock, deer and barking deer skins and 
hides; moderate quantities of dammar and 
sticklac; limited quantities of resin; large 
quantities of benzoin resin; moderate quan- 
tities of kapok; moderate quantities of pol- 
ished or unpolished sesame, castor-beans, 
white pepper, and copra; large quantities of 
timber, including teak, yang, tabek, teng 
rang; large quantities of rice and salt; mod- 
erate amount of cocoanut oil in tins. 

24. Venezuela—Domingo Berti Davila, Calle 
Ciencias No. 8, Este, Maracaibo, offers for sale 
tropical woods, such as boxwood, ver, and 
ebony. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


25. Belgium—-Compagnie des Chemins de 
Fer du Congo Superieur aux Grands Lacs 
Africains, 24 avenue de l]’Astronomie, Brus- 
sels, requests purchase quotations on air- 
craft accessories; narrow gage railroad equip- 
ment; river barges for shallow waterways; 
lake ships; port cranes; power stations; 
machine tools for repairing ships and loco- 
motives ; logging equipment; also is interested 
in educational motion-picture films that 
might be shown to African natives. 

26. Belgium—Etablissements Gaston Jor- 
dens, 56/58 rue de Bruxelles, Grand Bigard, 
Brussels, requests purchase quotations on 
flavoring extracts—licorice (paste, powdered, 
stick, lozenges) and confectionery. 

27. Belgium—Etablissements J. Lasserre, 
144 rue du Montenegro, Brussels, request pur- 
chase quotations on household washing ma- 
chines; dish washing machinery; electric 
water heaters; electric and gas heaterfs. 

28. Belgiugn—Laboratoires Gemska, 13 rue 
de Roulers, Rumbeke, request purchase quo- 
tations on pharmaceutical chemicals and 
druggists’ rubber goods such as gloves and 
hot water bottles. 

29. Belgium—Sarma S&S. A., 13-15 rue Neuve, 
Brussels, request purchase quotations on 
women’s and children’s “bobby socks”; nylon 
stockings; and commodities of the type sold 
in five-and-10-cent department stores. 

30. Chile—Club Andino Osorno (Carlos 
Buschmann Z.), Ramirez 1140 (Casilla 604) 
Osorno, request purchase quotations on one 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal | 
Trade Agreements Act 


Committee for Reciprocity Information 


TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH AUS- 
TRALIA, BELGIUM, BRAZIL, CANADA, CHILE, 
CHINA, CUBA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, FRANCE, 
INDIA, LEBANON (SYRO-LEBANESE CUSTOMS 
UNION) , LUXEMBOURG, NETHERLANDS, NEW 
ZEALAND, NORWAY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
PUBLICS, UNITED KINGDOM 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
December 21, 1946. 

Closing date for application to be 
heard, December 21, 1946. 

Public hearings open, January 13, 1947. 


Submission of Information to Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the trade- 
agreement negotiations with the coun- 
tries listed above ‘including areas for 
which these countries have authority to 
conduct trade-agreement negotiations), 
in respect of which notice of intention 
to negotiate has been issued by the Act- 
ing Secretary of State on this date, shall 
be submitted to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information not later than 12 
o'clock noon, Soturday, December 21, 
1946. The Committee office will remain 
open to receive these briefs. 

Such communications should be ad- 
dressed to “The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission Building, Eighth and E Streets 
Northwest, Washington 25, D. C.” 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
at which supplemental oral statements 
will be heard. The first hearing will be 
at 10 a. m. on January 13, 1947, in the 


Department of Commerce Auditorium in 
the Department of Commerce Building 
at 14th and E Streets Northwest, Wash. 
ington, D.C. Witnesses who make app}. 
cation to be heard will be advised regarg. 
ing the time and place of their individual] 
appearances. 

Ten copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be syb- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearances at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by or on 
behalf of those persons who have filed 
written statements and who have within 
the time prescribed made written appli- 
cation for supplemental oral presenta- 
tion of views. Statements made at the 
public hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in import 
products may present to the Committee 
their views concerning possible tariff 
concessions by the United States on any 
product, whether or not included in the 
list of Products On Which Possible Tariff 
Concessions Will Be Considered in Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement Negotiations 
made public by the Acting Secretary of 
State on this date. However, no tariff 
concession will be considered on any 
product which is not included in that list 
or in a supplementary public list. 

Persons interested in export items may 
present their views regarding any tariff 
or other concessions that might be re- 
quested of the foreign governments with 
which negotiations are being conducted. 

Views concerning general provisions of 
a nature customarily included in trade 
agreements may also be presented. 

By direction of the Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information this 9th day of 
November, 1946. 

EDWARD YARDLEY, 
Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 9, 1946. 





half-track motorized vehicle capable of hold- 
ing 10 to 20 persons for transporting skiers 
over snow; ski lift. 

31. China—Standard Sporting Goods Co., 
581 Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai, are inter- 
ested in purchase quotations on enamelware, 
bronze powder, and electrical fiberboard 
panels (plain). 

32. China—West China Development Corp., 
24-25 Yien Yieh Bldg., 280 Peking Road, 
Shanghai, request purchase quotations on 
5,000 pounds, superior quality fire-reststant 
paint to be used in treating prefabricated 
plywood houses; 20,000 pounds of synthetic 
glue in the lower-price bracket for plywood 
made of pine to pine and pine to teak (cold- 


press method); and 20,000 pounds of casein 
to be used in glue for plywood manufacturing. 

33. Colombia—Goldmann & Dyrenfurth, 
Apartado Nacional 1372, Apartado Aéreo 3411, 
Bogota, are interested in obtaining repre- 
sentation for a manufacturer of Seine twine, 
cotton duck, and cotton yarn. 

34. Ecuador—Ernesto Quinones Perez, Es- 
pejo 944, Apartado 697, Quito request pur- 
chase quotations on motor trucks and busses. 

35. England—J. H. Crawcour, 32 Harring- 
ton Gardens, London, S. W. 7, requests pur- 
chase quotations on cut and polished tur- 
quoise for jewelry purposes. It is understood 
that this type of stone is obtainable in the 
Cerillos District of New Mexico 
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36. France—SPERIC, 154 rue de Long- 
champ, Paris, request purchase quotations 
on automobile paints in the following quan- 
tities: 3,000 gallons monthly of concentrated 
cellulose lacquer, grey, black, blue, green, 
dark brown, and beige in color; 3,000 gallons 
of green synth etic paint; 750 gallons monthly 
of high-temperature applied lacquer. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

37. Netherlands—J. van der Valk, 193 Stev- 
instraat, The Hague, request purchase quo- 
tations on first-class office machines, such as 
stapling machines, perforators and numera- 
tors; high-grade fountain pens and auto- 
matic pencils. 

38. Netherlands—Technisch Handels Bu- 
reau Evoca, 4 Stationsstraat, Utrecht, request 
purchase quotations large quantities of auto- 
mobile replacement parts of superior quality. 

39. Spain—Companhia Peninsular de Com- 
ercio, Ruiz de Alarcon 14, Madrid, request 
purchase quotations on nitrogenous and 
phosphate fertilizers in quantities of 1,000 
tons or more. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

40. Spain—Productos “Bantu,” S. L., Hotel 
Rex, Madrid, request purchase quotations on 
500 to 2,000 tons of best quality corn starch, 
maniac starch, and other starches. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Dealers— 
Colombia. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Australia. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Mexico. 

Business Firms—French Equatorial Africa. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Colombia 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Furniture Manufacturers—-Czechoslovakia. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Mexico; 
Venezuela 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Ireland (Eire). 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Iraq. 

Petroleum Industry—Chile. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Cuba; Venezuela. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Second-Hand Clothing Importers and Deal- 
ers—Union of South Africa. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers and Exporters—Canada. 

Textile Industry—Ireland (Eire). 





Civil-aviation plans in Iraq include 
the creation of a center to promote avia- 
tion affairs, the opening of a school to 
train Iraq young men in civil aviation, 
and the opening of an Iraq Royal Avia- 
tion Club. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Inventor of Mechanical Hop 
Picker Seeks Manufacturer 


A mechanical hop-picking machine re- 
cently developed in England produces a 
sample the quality of which is claimed 
to be higher than that of hand-picked 
hops. Instead of taking the picker to 
the crop, in this case the crop is taken 
to the picker! 

The machine is described as being more 
like a complete plant than an individual 
implement. It is housed in a long barn- 
like structure to the front open end of 
which hop bines are brought in tractor 
trailers from the fields. 

With from 35 to 40 employees, cover- 
ing all operations including pulling down 
the hop bines in the field, a daily output 
of 2,000 bushels of hops is reported. 

The inventors are “prepared to nego- 
tiate for the disposal of the manufac- 
turing rights.” 





Establishment of “the first American 
trade association devoted to promotion 
of United States trade throughout the 
Far East and India” has been effected 
by a decision of the China-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry to 
expand its scope of activity to other 
Asiatic areas as well, according to an an- 
nouncement by Arthur B. Foye, presi- 
dent of the organization. 'The name of 
the organization has been changed to 
the Far East-American Council of Com- 
merce and Industry, Mr. Foye stated, but 
the identity of the China-America 
Council will be maintained as its China 
division, and the China work will con- 
tinue unimpaired. As rapidly as circum- 
stances permit, however, he said, activi- 
ties will be extended to other areas. 
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Norway to Manufacture Plastics 


Norway’s entry into the field of plastic 
manufacture is indicated in a recent 
Oslo report, says the Norwegian Infor- 
mation Service. A new firm to be known 
as Norske Kunstharpikser A/S (Nor- 
wegian Synthetic Resins Inc.) is already 
negotiating for building sites, and ex- 
pects to begin production by late 1947. 
Ground work for this new venture was 
laid, in large measure, by the war-born 
Norwegian Industrial Research Society 
which now represents 173 of Norway’s 
largest industries and two-thirds of the 
country’s invested industrial capital. 
Dr. W. Holst, director of the Society, 
notes that studies in connection with 
the proposed firm have revealed “broad 
areas in the synthetics field into which 
this new venture might eventually ex- 
pand.” 

Other projects now being studied by 
the Norwegian Industrial Research So- 
ciety include the domestic production of 
motortrucks, mechanized preparation of 
fish products, mechanized logging, and 
the home manufacture of office machines 
and such now-imported items as sewing 
machines, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, and the like. 

Possibilities of Norwegian motortruck 
production were being discussed in Nor- 
way even before liberation, and the So- 
ciety, working with a British expert in 
this field, will soon issue a report as to 
whether such a venture might be op- 
erated profitably. 

During the relatively short 3-month 
packing season, the Norwegian fish-can- 
ning industry must depend on 4,000 sea- 
sonally employed workers. The develop- 
ment of an automatic packing process 
would greatly stabilize the labor market 
within the canning industry, and it is 
significant that the Norwegian Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions is giving full sup- 
port to this research. An experimental 
machine has already been constructed 
and is now undergoing extensive tests. 

Director Holst further revealed that 
there is close cooperation between the 
Norwegian Society and similar organi- 
zations in Denmark, Finland, and 
Sweden in the field of chemical research. 





The milk goat is the “foster mother” 
of many Brazilians, in metropolitan cen- 
ters as well as in rural areas. In Sao 
Paulo, a city of 1,600,000 people, one sees 
herds of milk goats daily being driven 
through the city streets to furnish milk 
for part of the population. Even in the 
“swanky” residential sections, herds are 
driven from house to house between 9 and 
11 o’clock every morning. 
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by the U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUSINESS SERVICE CHECK LIST 


The U. S. Department of Commerce itemizes 
all news releases, publications, speeches, pam- 
phlets, and books published the previous week 
in its weekly Business Service Check List. 
This listing will enable you to order the ma- 
terial that will be of specific aid to you in 
your business. 






Typical of the listed material that will Bem ty 
interest you are marketing data, articles on es 
specific industries and business, foreign mar- 
kets, establishing and operating numerous 
kinds of small businesses, and foreign indus- 
trial wartime secrets. 


» 


Many of the items in the BUSINESS 
SERVICE CHECK LIST are free. 
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~ 2 listing covers those | aad fics: 


Census Bureau Office of Domestic Commerce 
Office of International Trade 
Office of Small Business 
Office of Technical Services 


Patent Office 
Weather Bureau 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Foreign Trade Zones Board 
National Bureau of Standards 


Office of Business Economics 


























Annual subscription 


Order today from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


1 A sample copy will be sent on request. 






























